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Letters 


Graced By Its Presence 


It has just been noticed that the sym- 
bol of your organization that appears 
on our masthead is in very poor condi- 
tion. We would appreciate a new mat 
of the symbol so that our paper may 
again be graced by its presence. Please 
send at your earliest convenience.—J.M., 
Fla. 


According to a vote of the CSPA 
membership, far back in the days when 
we held business meetings at the Con- 
vention, all member-publications were 
asked, even urged, to include the in- 
signia, or seal, in the masthead. If 
that was not possible, a statement such 
as: “Member, CSPA” could be in- 
cluded. It still stands though it is not 
always observed. The electro—metal, 
for the letterpress publications—is $1. 
The duplicated stencil—mimeo inset— 
is 15c. Offset publications may make 
their own device from a printed seal. 
We have some large reproductions 
which can be made into a suitable size 
by your engraver or publisher —Ed. 


Elementary School Level 


Whar is the criteria used for judging 
a literary magazine on the elementary 
school level? —B.R., N. J. 


Normally, we use the Elementary 
Magazine Score Sheet which can be 
adapted to variations from the general 
magazine for which it was originally 
developed. There are relatively few 
literary magazines on the elementary 
school level but there are some. When 
a note accompanies the Entry Form 
explaining what the school is trying 
to do, the judges can determine how 
close to the objective the publication 
comes.—Ed. 


Scorebook Delayed 


We are concerned about our score- 
book. Last year we had it early in Oc- 
tober. Orher schools nearby have received 
theirs. Ours has not arrived and we fear 
it is lost. May we hear from you about 
the delay?—S. J., Ohio. 

Your request is similar to man) 
that reached us. Actually, as stated in 
the original Contest circular, we do 
not promise to have the scorebooks 
in the mail prior to the 31st of Oc- 
tober. We stated, also, that we hoped, 
to complete the mailing by the 15th 
of November. For all but 150, give 
or take a few, this was done. The 
last group includes some late entries 
and a few that have been delayed by 


illness in the family of one of the 
judges. We ask the judges to give us 
the report of placings so we may issue 
the list during the Yearbook Con- 
ference. Some judges like to complete 
all thew work before Labor Day so 
their reports and scorebooks are sent 
in early. These we get ready for the 
mail and start them on thew way 
the Monday following the Conference. 
Some judges like to go over their 
work again but as fast as they come 
to us and can be processed, they are 
mailed. We are glad to be reminded 
of delays for, sometimes, they do re- 
veal oversights in the office or in 
the schools to which they are sent. 
Also, we note the day we mail the 
scorebooks. One of us could be mis- 
taken on this point, but not both— 
Ed. 


New Project 


Plans are currently under way for 
printing a newspaper in our elementary 
school, the main purpose of which will 
be to keep parents well informed of 
activities involving the children and 
the school. Whatever assistance, guidance, 
or samples of similar work you can give 
us will be appreciated —G. L., N. J. 


Samples of other elementary school 
publications, a copy of the elementary 
score sheet used in the annual rating, 
and a letter covering similar requests, 
are being forwarded to you. Your 
project seems to cover more than is 
usually undertaken in an elementar) 
school newspaper. Is this to be the 
school’s report to the parents and the 
community or is it designed to be 
a pupil project where the work of 
the boys and girls is covered in their 
own words?—Ed. 


School Publicity 


Next year I shall have a group of 
beginners in journalism who will be 
supplying the local newspapers and radio 
stations with school publicity. Is there 
any kind of award open to them, as 
they will have no school publication to 
show for their efforts—A. R., Pa. 


Those who handle publicity usually 
keep a file or record of what the 
have prepared and they try to match 
it with what the papers print. This 
is placed in a scrap book for obvious 
reasons. Just how you could record 
what parts of your material a radio 
station used other than on a tape, is 
an open question. We know of no 
awards for this kind of work. You 
may have to develop your own system 
for determining the basis for an award 
as well as the award itself —Ed. 





The Cover 


This picture, “Emotions of a Cheer- 
leader,’ ’was used in the Blue and W hite, 
yearbook of Hope High School in Provi- 
dence, R. I. The adviser, Paul Mirante, 
with whose permission it is used here, 
classifies it as “a key candid.” The event 
was the New England Basketball Tourna- 
ment. The expression captured on this 
g.tl's face by the Loring photographer 
certainly conveys the frustrations of all 
cheerleaders. “A picture such as this 
tells its own story. A caption is almost 
useless,” states George Avakian of Loring 
studios, Hartford, Conn., through whose 
courtesy it was made available. 


Profited Enormously 


We have profited enormously from 
our contact with CSPA. Our rating 
last year showed the extent to which 
we have grown as a result of critical 
service. I have no question as to the 
values to be derived from Association 
membership but I have to justify its 
continuance and our interest in a crit- 
ical service at this time when funds 
are low and we already have achieved 
“Medalist” rating. Perhaps other Ad- 
visers have solved this problem and 
would be willing to tell me how they 
overcame objections—S.K., N.Y. 


This is something new for the 
field. Does anyone have a sugges- 
tion’?—Ed. 
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‘New Frontiers In Reporting 


By IRA L. BAKER, Head, Department of Journalism, Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina 


Sencar are now apparently en- 
tering, if we can believe the social 


| scientists, political scientists and, cer- 


tainly, some of our politicians, what has 


» come to be known as the New Frontier. 


President Kennedy, more than anyone 
else, has popularized the term. He label- 
ed the program of progress he proposed 
to offer a country that he felt needed 
new challenges and new opportunities, 
“New Frontiers.” 

I should like to point out that high 
school reporters, like the politicians, also 
have possibilities of new trontiers—per- 
haps | might go a step further and call 
them “New News Frontiers.” 

I happen to be faculty adviser for 
The Hornet, a weekly newspaper of 
Furman University, Greenville, S.C. Last 
fall, when staff members arrived fresh 
and enthusiastic following a summer's 
vacation, I told them that of all the extra- 
curricular forces on the campus, they 
held the most potential for influencing 
thought, public opinion, and the attitudes 
of the student body. This is a frighten- 
ing thought, because the pen is mightier 
than the sword. 

New Frontiers in reporting? Follow- 
ing this meeting one of the reporters 
remained to chat a minute. The real 
purpose of his lingering, however, was 
to express a determination on his part 
to approach a new frontier on campus 
that had never been cracked. I am happy 
to report that in February, a mere five 
months later, he was able to crack this 
so-called “outer-space” news beat. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say 
that it had been off-beat and unavail- 
able until this eager, curious reporter 
came along and simply out-distanced the 
Opposition which reporters had previous- 
ly given in to. In this case, the new 
frontier was permission to report, for 
the first time, cases to be tried before 
the University Judicial Council. 


JN the next place, I would like to re- 
mind reporters that one of the best 
places to re-fuel before taking off into 
any new frontier is to be found in the 
current newspapers, both school pub- 
lications and the downtown papers. 
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Several years ago, 1 was publications 
adviser for a high school in Raleigh, N.C. 
We were fortunate in the Needham 
Broughton High School to have as one 
of our neighbors, the Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, then editor of the Raleigh News 
and Observer, and former Secretary of 
the Navy under President Wilson. One 
day, Mr. Daniels visited our staff and 
I shall never forget his final statement 
to that be-charmed audience of editors 
and reporters: “Read your head full and 
write yourself empty. Too many reporters 
do not even read the exchanges much 
less reputable daily papers. My advice 
to you is to read critically, observing the 





This talk, with its fetching title, 
interested a goodly number of dele- 
gates to the 1961 Convention. Stress- 
img some of the basic principles 
which must be learned and become 
a part of the thoughts, words, and 
deeds of anyone who professes an 
affinity for a journalistic career, it is 
told in a manner that should attract 
an even wider audience, the readers 
of this magazine. 


reporter's and 
style.” 

Mr. Daniels’ advice is as pertinent to- 
day as ever, perhaps more so. 

The CSPA Journalism Syllabus, if I 
recall correctly, reminds reporters that 
the habit of regular intelligent newspaper 
reading is the beginning of wisdom in 
writing and reporting. 


URTHERMORE, there is no room 

in this space age for inaccuracies in 
reporting. This means, essentially, getting 
the facts straight and accurate. This 
means spelling a person’s name properly, 
including his first name with the first 
reference, and other information of 
identification as needed, such as home 
address or homeroom number. 

Only last week, I heard the captain 
of our basketball team exclaim as he turn- 
ed to the sports page of a newspaper— 
not the campus paper, I am glad to say— 
“they mispelled my name again.” His 


language, organization 


name is Tom Conard but it always comes 
out CONRAD in the out-of-town and 
wire services. An unusual name, per- 
haps. But this is no excuse for shoddy 
spelling or reporting. If you do not have 
a roster of your student body and faculty 
listing complete addresses, by all means 
have one made. Completing such a roster 
might well be an errand of mercy for 
you or some other ambitious person. 

It goes without saying that accuracy 
does not end with merely listing cor- 
rectly a series of names. The details must 
also be accurate. How often do I hear 
editors admonish reporters: Get your 
facts right. This of course, is an interest- 
ing redundancy, because, a fact—if it is 
really a fact—must indeed be correct. 

Some of you have already told me 
that you publish a monthly paper. How, 
you ask, even in this jet-propelled age, 
can you have an interesting newspaper 
that contains news often a month old? 
The answer, ironically perhaps, is again 
to play up the future. Or, if you prefer, 
advance news. Here is where the reporter 
may really show off his initiative and 
ingenuity. 


G UCCESS in running down advance 

stories is best accomplished, we have 
found, by having definite areas of beats 
assigned to each reporter. We call this 
the “Zone Offense,” at Furman, to bor- 
row a slightly distorted phrase from 
basketball. In the “Zone Offense,” one 
or two persons are permanently assign- 
ed, say, to clubs, with the understanding 
that those persons are to know as much 
about all the clubs in school as is human- 
ly possible. They should know the of- 
ficers, have advance copies of the pro- 
grams, of yearbooks, and, above all, be 
on friendly terms with club reporters, 
although we have found that the club 
reporter is one of the most inactive 
forms of campus life yet elected by 
man. Therefore, it will hardly pay to 
rely too much on the club reporter, but 
do be friendly with him—and optimistic! 
Who knows? He may yet be propelled 
from lethargy into action! 

The “Zone Offense” in reporting has 
the advantage of assigning repeatedly the 


One 








same reporter to the same beat, thus 
creating mutual trust and understanding. 
This is a factor not to be overlooked, 
by the way. I have found a recurring 
tendency in many schools for students, 
teachers, and organizations to be slightly 
wary—even skeptical—of student report- 
ers. This situation I deplore and hope 
that it is rapidly disappearing. But | 
have a feeling that it may have arisen, 
in some quarters at least, because of 
inaccurate reporting. Remember that 
your confidant never forgets—nor rare- 
ly forgives—an error. 

In this fast-moving age, most of us 
not only have opinions but are eager 
to share them. Certainly reporters are 
entitled to theirs, but don’t let them creep 
into your news story. In the words of 
the well-known television detective, you 
merely stick to the facts: that means 
who, what, when, where, why and how. 

I remember speaking to a_ similar 
group here at Columbia about ten or 
twelve years ago and telling this little 
story. I repeat it today, not because it is 
a good story, but because one of the stu- 
dents came up following my talk and 
said: “You made one good point in your 
talk—the one about the flag—and I'll 
always remember it.” 


HAT confession threw me _ back 

slightly, I must admit, because I 
thought that I had made several worth- 
while points. The story recalled an in- 
cident that had occurred in a large city 
high school I happened to be teaching 
in at the time. One of our reporters 
arrived at school earlier than usual only 
to have his attention attracted by a Con- 
federate flag fluttering bravely in the 
early morning breeze. 

“Why,” he asked himself, “should 
that flag be there and who could have 
hung it unnoticed?” 

Instead of waiting until noon or 
after classes to investigate, he immedi- 
ately went to work. 

He learned that one of the history 
classes had recently organized a club 
named “Rebels of the Stars and Bars,” 
and that one of the new members, a 
native of New York who had only 
recently moved into the city, had raised 
the Confederate flag early that morn- 
ing as an initiation stunt. 

Two hours later, the principal ordered 
the flag taken down, but the reporter 
already had his story and, I might add, 
a picture. The story not only made an 
excellent feature for our paper, but the 
reporter, who worked down town at the 
daily paper, gave the story to his city 
editor who used it as a page brightener 
for the front page. He even put the 
story on the AP wire! This alert re- 
porter’s cup was really running over, 
mainly because of his alertness and will- 
ingness to follow through on a story. 


Two 


Finally, I feel that reporters at every 
level, high school and college as well 
as professional, must be aware in this 
New Frontier age of space and jet 
propulsion, that all of us are at the 
mercy of each other. World destruction 
is as near as the closest push-button. 
‘Teday's reporter, therefore, can ill afford 
to be flippant or irresponsible. He must 
instead be ethical and fair and consider- 
ate, and, I repea:, he must remember the 
axiom that the pen is mightier than 


the sword. Do not write a onc-sided 
story, but attempt to get both sides. Do 
not sacrifice feelings or reputations for 
the sake of making a story spicy or 
amusing. And it goes without saying 
that a reporter should never violate a 
confidence. 


In the final analysis, the reporter of 
the “New News Frontiers” is one who 


knows his ABC's of good writing: ac- 
curacy, brevity, and clearness. 


NEWSPAPER STAFF IS FIRST 
IN SAFETY-FIRST CAMPAIGN 


By STEVEN ROSENFELD, CSPA Staff 


Louisville, Kentucky's Male High 
School and its award-winning newspaper, 
THE BROOK 'N’ BRECK, showed last 
Spring that high school journalism can 
pay ott with concrete results. The school 
participated with overwhelming enthus- 
iasm in a month-long monster campaign 
against traffic accidents in conjunction 
with the Safe Driving Contest sponsored 
by the American Motorists Insurance 
Company. 

For the entire month of March, Male 
High was a bustling center of safety-first 
activity, which in- 
cluded the entire city 
of Louisville. Spark- 
plugging the cam- 
paign of assemblies, 
radio and TV spots, 
posters and slogans, 
were two special is- 
sues of the BROOK 
'N’ BRECK which 





Mrs. Cox 
marked the beginning and end of the 


campaign. The newspaper, three-time 
CSPA Medalist Winner, produced an 
eight-page issue on March 14, launching 
the “March for Safe Driving.” In ad- 
dition to news coverage of the efforts of 
all school organizations in the cause, 
BROOK '‘N’ BRECK carried editorial 
support for a Driver Education program 
in Louisville, and cartoons and features 
urging caution on the road. Even local 
advertising carried messages in line with 
the drive. Weekly contests were held for 
the best individual and group efforts in 
the campaign and the winning articles 
and posters were printed in the 10-page 
edition which climaxed the campaign on 
March 30. 

Much of the credit for master-mind- 
ing and co-ordinating the editorial pro- 
gram in the Male High campaign must 
be given to Mrs. Roy W. Cox, Brook ‘N’ 
Breck’s hard-working adviser. The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal has singled out Mrs. 
Cox for “her infinite patience, her de- 


mand for standards of excellence, and her 
deep love of journalism.” A CSPA Gold 
Key winner in 1960, Mrs. Cox writes of 


the campaign: “Compliments for me per- | 


sonally mean very little indeed; but when 
someone compliments my work, especially 
that of the Brook 'N’ Breck, through me, 
then I am highly gratified. And that gra- 
tification is tor the achievements of my 
boys and girls.” 


Outstanding among the contents of the 
two special editions were factual reports 
and surveys done independently by Male 
high journalists. These included insights 
into the work of the local police depart 
ment, tables and statistics on the most fre- 
quent causes of accidents, surveys of driver 
attitudes, and even a report on safe driv- 
ing in the Soviet Union! Louisville's per 
sistent young reporters went out to the 
community tor aid and information, en- 
listing the support of local organizations. 


Not less worthy of mention than the 
news reporting was the abundance of 
feature material and editorial cartoons in 
the pages of the two Brook ‘N’ Breck is 
sues. Poetry urged safe driving in humer- 
ous and grimly realistic terms. Features 
ranged in topics from “Little Red Riding 
hood in a Great Big Car” to a “Recipe for 
Bloody Death.” One Male High co-ed 
warned in her article: “Misses like to be 
impressed... but they like to live even 
more.” A prize-winning feature begat: 
“Will you be a killer at 16? You have an 
opportunity, you know?” Another young 
poet tried his hand at reweaving nursefy 
rhymes to spell SAFETY. Some examples 
were “Little Jack Horner turned a sharp 
corner...” and “Mary, Mary quite cor 
trary, how fast will your old car go?” 
A front page cartoon in the March 30th 
issue showed a souped-up car with a real 
mirror for a window. The caption read: 
“Mournful Mirror Magic: Don't get 
Drawn into This.” 


continued on page 12 
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FLEMENTARY school is probably the 
only place where every student can 
have an opportunity to write for pub- 
lication and be exposed to a little basic 
journalism. Elective classes or clubs 
have taken over the journalistic chores 
by junior high school age. 

With this thought in mind the Hesby 
Street Elementary School Vanguard was 
started in the spring of 1958 as a school- 
wide project—not just an outlet for a 
gifted few or for one class or club. 
kvery one of the 700-or-so students in 
the school is invited to contribute to 
the monthly paper and the editing job 
is rotated among the fifth and sixth 
grade classrooms. Journalistic exposure 
is as broad as possible by this system. 

The response has been overwhelming. 
For each issue there are several times 
as many contributions as can be used. 
With a by-line on each article, there is 
a strong motive to send in only a 
student's best efforts. As a result the 
whole school has become “writing-con- 
scious” and the level of scores on lang- 
uage aptitude tests has risen by a notice- 
able degree (a fact attributable at least 
in part to the Vanguard). 


Of course, with this broad plan of 
participation, every article isn't going 
to be journalistically perfect! For ex- 
ample, it is very ditficult to explain to 
a second-grader that his report on the 
latest class field trip is mot correct be- 
cause it is all written in the first per- 
son. He doesn’t know what you're talk- 
ing about. But, his article may be 
very well written for his grade level 
and as such would be accepted for 
publication. 

This is one time when it seems to 
teachers, advisers and parents that quan- 
tity of participation is of greater impor- 
tance than quality according to strict 
journalistic principles. Higher standards 
are held out for articles written by up- 
per class students because they have 
actually been taught a little about journal- 
ism when it was their turn to publish 
the paper. 

The Vanguard publication system— 
4 Cooperative effort by school, students 
and parents—had a “Topsy-type” growth, 

t by now it is quite routine. 

It starts each fall when the principal 
and parent-adviser agree on publication 
dates and decide which rooms will edit 
Which issues. The adviser then meets 
with the first editing room—a fifth 
or sixth grade class of about 35 boys 
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and girls. Journalism is usually a brand- 
new subject and the student response 
is always enthusiastic. 


|F it is the first time that particular 
room has had a chance to edit the 
paper, the adviser will spend the first 
parc ot the hour talking about the 
rront page of a metropolitan paper to 
acquaint the children with the physical 
tormat. With a newspaper in front of 
each child and charts on the wall, it is 
easy to point out nameplates, datelines, 
headlines, columns (and which column 
carries the most important story), by- 
lines, box stories and so on. 

Utner elements ot journalism are then 
introduced. Typical terminology used on 
papers is covered. Students are always 
rascinated by a series of words such as 
“morgue,” “cut,” “tombstone head,” 
“kill,” and “deadline.” 

Goals and services offered by papers, 
different types of writing found in papers 
(news, editorials, special features), sim- 
ilarities between city dailies and month- 
ly school publications, and the duties of 
publisher and editors are also presented 
in these “motivating” sessions. 

Then the adviser tries to introduce a 
few basic journalistic laws such as the 
5 Ws and H of lead sentences, the im- 
personal third person approach to re- 
porting, and headline writing (with 
verbs! ). Each motivation period concludes 
with the planning of the coming issue. 
Those articles that must be included are 
listed. Members of the editing class log- 
ically write the proportionally largest 
number of series. 

In the normal advance through Hesby 
Street School (part of the Los Angeles 
City School System), a child will be 
in a room that is publishing the paper 
four times, twice in fifth grade and 
twice in sixth. Repetitions and refine- 
ments on the basic principles men- 
tioned above are given by the adviser 
as the group progresses through the 
school. 


HEN the introductory, or motivat- 

ing, hour is over, the professional 
teacher of the editing class takes over 
and chooses the editors and the circula- 
tion manager. Two students called “Room 
Report Editors” are also appointed to go 
around to each of the other classrooms 
to invite the rest of the students in the 
school to participate, to tell them the 
next deadline date, and to explain any 
special section or theme that might be 
stressed that month. Publishing dates are 


The Elementary Paper: All-School Project 


By SUE WHITE HULL, Adviser, Vanguard, Hesby Street School, Encino, Cal. 


arranged so the paper comes out just 
before holidays or big school events like 
the Halloween Festival, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. 

The editing class usually has about 
three weeks to write, assemble and edit 
the material submitted from other rooms. 
Kindergarten and first grade rooms often 
send in stories written by the class as 
a whole—or a series of one-line com- 
ments on a similar subject written by 
those young students—so there is al- 
most always at least one article from 
every one of the 18 to 20 rooms in 
the school. 

Accepted copy is arranged by the edit- 
ors in six folders representing the six 
pages of mimeographed paper to be 
published and this material is then as- 
sembled into dummy form by parent- 
typists and the parent-adviser. Rejects 
are given a once-over by adults, too, but 
the student editors do a good job of 
weeding out by now. There are usually 
few changes made bv the adviser in the 
final selection of articles for any one 
issue. 

The adviser meets with the editors 
once more just before the paper goes to 
press, to work out any unfinished head- 
lines, page headings or art work to com- 
plete the issue. 


OTHER parents cut the stencils and 

run the mimeograph, using school 
supplies and equipment. Finished pages 
are returned to the editing room where 
the circulation manager assembles and 
distributes a copy of the Vanguard with- 
out charge to every student from the 
third through the sixth grades. ll 
teachers and all younger students who 
have something printed that month also 
get copies. 

Some of the lower grades then use 
the paper as an oral reading lesson, 
adding a “bonus” value to the pub- 
lication. The greatest “bonus,” however, 
is the enthusiastic acceptance by parents 
in the community—and the understand- 
ing of the school program which re- 
sults from “reading between the lines” 
of the students’ articles. 

To the school administrators, tcachers 
and the adviser, the Vanguard system 
of school-wide participation has also 
proven its basic values at Hesby School. 
Higher standards and greater achieve- 
ments in the writing field are motivat- 
ed. Recognition can be given to a larger 
group of children when writing for the 
paper is open to all. School spirit is en- 
(continued on page 8) 
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A Merry Christmas 


To all the members of this Association, and the readers 
of this magazine, we extend the season’s greetings. This is 
the time ot the year when spirits soar, countenances become 
cheerful, greetings are freely and vociterously exchanged and, 
with rare exception, everyone seems to have a common goal 
or objective. Much of this is centered about the wholesome 
idea of giving—of doing something for someone else. 

We have been interested in noting the sentiments per- 
taining to the Christmas season as they appear in the school 
publications. There is no lack of expression as to the appro- 
priate decorum and no oversight of the basic theme on 
which the observance is founded. There is a current of thought 
and opinion, sometimes openly stated and at other times, sub- 
ordinate to the major topic, that takes issue with some of the 
practices and procedures of their elders. 

Some of the editorials express regret that the spirit of 
charity, of giving, of love and understanding, is lost in the 
face of the lights, blaring music, tinsel and other accoutre- 
ments of the commercialization of one of the greatest and 
tenderest events of the year. There is also objection to starting 
the salesmanship so long before the day itself. One finds 
it goes back even to Halloween. 

It is not necessary to dwell too much upon the manifesta- 
tions. They are all too evident. It would be beneficial for all 
if some heed could be given to the sentiments of the younger 
people. Perhaps, then, Christmas time in the future might be 
more as it was when people had less of the material and count- 
ed more heavily on the spiritual for the joy that transcends 
all understanding. 





What Does ‘‘Enrollment’’ Mean? 


When the announcement for the 1962 Newspaper-Mag- 
azine Contest reaches the schools it will be noted that a specific 
question is asked on the self analysis section of the Entry 
Form, namely, “Exact school enrollment as of last school day 


of November.” An appropriate question will appear on the 
1962 Yearbook Contest Entry Forms. 


The reason for this lies in the fact that what is stated 
on the front—where the schools check the grouping based on 
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the number of students in the institution—and the informa. 
tion on the reverse, where copies per issue, income, subscrip. 
tion and such matters are entered, are often so far apart tha 
one wonders if the papers came from the same school. 

In the recent Yearbook Contest, the same discrepancy was 
noted and, in some instances, was questioned by the judges 
This seems to disturb some people. In our own simple way 
of looking at things, a school has a specific number ot pupils 
or it hasn't. Normally, it can’t change enrollment between 
the face of the Entry Form and the reverse. Apparently it is 
convenient for some schools to minimize the enrollment when 
it comes to Classification and to maximize it on finance for 
reasons best known to themselves. However, it is a bit con- 
fusing to us and particularly so when we are called to task 
for acting normally on the information as it appears in black 
and white over the signature of the Adviser. 


In certain types of schools, there may be divisions separat. 
ing the junior and senior high groups. If the paper is for 
the entire school, circulated and subscribed to by all, solicits 
contributions from every class and sells advertising on tha 


basis, honesty demands the facts be recognized. If it is only a : 


partial production all along the line, there is ample room for f 
starting it on the Entry Form or, if the story is long, a letter 
can be added for our information. 


We feel that honesty in reporting the facts is not only 
necessary for our part in the program but essential for the 
moral and educational development of youth. 


“Soon We Join the Dodoes”’ 


From the Adviser to a mimeographed publication we 
have the following observation:— 


“We have run into all kinds of difficulty with publice 
tions here this year. Faculty turnover is large, and the old timer 
who is willing to give those extra hours to produce an out 
standing publication is fast disappearing from the scene. Every- 
thing went beautifully for years and then, since my old colleague 
retired, it has been a battle every year. Indoctrination, argu 
ments and, finally, a half presentable magazine in June; the 
next fall, start all over again. This sort of thing has hit other 
schools, too. It isn't so long since we had over a hundred 
mimeographed publications to look over. Now we are down 
to about thirty. 

Soon we join the dodoes!” 


Citizenship Conference Needs Help 


The proceedings of the sixteenth annual National Con- 
ference on Citizenship, held in Washington in mid-September, 
were reported at length in the October Review by Dr. Sig 
mund J. Sluszka, the liaison officer between the Conference 
and the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, which 
is one of the organizational members. 


“What we as citizens can do for our country” provided the 
theme, based on President Kennedy's inagural. Commenting 
editorially on the Conference, The Washington Post said: “The 
country is fortunate in having an active and devoted group 
working to project this concept of citizen responsibility into 
the thinking patterns of free men.” 

It appears now that the Conference, itself, needs help i 
the form of financial assistance. It seems that money is needed 
to promote all causes—even the good ones. Mrs. Irma Zilles 
sen, President of the CSPAA, acting for the membership, has 
made a contribution of $100 in response to the appeal. Those 
desiring to help may forward their checks to Carl B. Hyatt 
Executive Director, National Conference on Citizenship, P. 0. 
Box 172, Rockville, Md. 
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Newspapers Need 
Proper Makeup, Too 


By EDNA H. FISHER, Adviser, DT Informer, Dunbar Twp. High 


School, Connellsville, Pa. 


EY appeal means buy appeal in the 
newspaper business. “To make a fav- 
orable first impression, a newspaper must 
be attractive physically. For the dress of 
a paper—its physical make-up—is seen 
and liked or disliked, before its con- 
tents can be appreciated,” states John E. 
Allen in his book, Newspaper Make-Up. 

Learning the fundamental principles 
ot makeup is the first step in preparing 
> am attractive newspaper. However, an 
| editor may follow all the rules and still 
fail to produce lively and attractive pages. 
By reexamining the ¢hree ingredients in 
makeup we may be able to ascertain what 
will give our papers “eye” appeal. 

The body type is the first ingredient. 
» Most daily newspapers are in the pro- 
cess of narrowing news columns to 11 
or 11 1/2 picas and increasing type size 
from 7 pt. to 9 pt. on a 10 pt. slug. Col- 
umn rules are being retained but are 
simply a hairline. 

Most school newspapers are using 12 
pica columns with 8 pt. type on a 10 pt. 
slug. Column rules have in many cases 
disappeared. Usually the editorials are 15 
- 10-12. It is most unlikely that school 
newspapers will want to reduce column 
widths and give up those long rivers 
of white space. 


THE second ingredient concerns leg- 

ibility in the realm of breaking up 
the masses of type. Consider the follow- 
ing ideas and make judicious use of 
those that seem practical for your parti- 
cular paper. Try setting subheads in long 
stories in bold face set flush left. It 
you prefer subheads centered, don’t for- 
get to show lead above and below the 
subhead for air space. Place the sub- 
heads at equal distance in the story— 
about every three inches. 


If the story is too short for subheads, 
yet needs breaking up, try using lead 
between paragraphs. Surveys have shown 
that the average reader likes leaded 
Material. 

Bold face paragraphs, always short, 
make seas of gray body type less mono- 
‘onous. In horizontal makeup, these 
bold-face paragraphs should not bump 
each other in adjacent columns. The 

Id-face paragraph can be indented from 
one to two picas for variety. Do not 
bold face the first or second or last 
WO paragraphs in a story. Example of 
bold-face paragraph style is the five- 
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paragraph story with paragraph three 
in bold face. 


ULTI-COLUMN heads have come 
into their own in modern makeup 
patterns, These help to break down 
the old style vertical makeup pattern 
and to replace it with a streamline hori- 
zontal style. In this manner the gray 
seas of type are very effectively broken. 
To the double-column head may be 
attached the double-column lead. A 
new twist which produces eye appeal- 
ing results calls tor the first four or 
five lines to be set in 10 pt. 25 picas; 
then the next three or four lines in 8 pt. 
25 picas. This is followed by the singles 
column in 8 pt. Using this idea on in- 
side pages requires only three lines in 
10 pt. with two lines in 8 pt. 25 picas 
and then on into 8 pt. single column as 
above. Be careful not to have too many 
leads in this form on the same pages. 
1 suggest a limit of two and maybe 
restrict the number of lines in 10 pt. to 
four. 


Half-column cuts usually 1” by 14” 
set into a story add eye appeal to single 
column stories. Be certain that in pro- 
file shots the subject looks across copy 
or into pages. 

Pictures of course are the best kind 
of break-up device. Unusual and dis- 
tinctive effects are created by mortising 
heads and even nameplates into the pic- 
ture. 
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UTLINES and overheads should be 
planned to produce an airy effect. 
Overlines for pictures are not always 
necessary. Underlines or cutlines are 
more frequently used today. Under the 
three-column picture break the cutline 
into two 1 and 1% columns of body 
type. A solid three-column cutline might 
use an up-size type of one line only. 
Use 8 pt. bold face under a two-column 
picture. Cutlines set flush with picture 
and no indent with key word in bold 
face caps adds variety. Also you may 
like this idea, set key word flush with 
picture and then indent the remaining 
lines. Avoid too much cutline—one to 
one and one-half inches should be the 
limit. 

The jig-saw cutline style can be used 
effectively if attention is given to con- 
trast in size and weight of type. Kaufman 
Script is most attractive in this plan. 


Stories may be wrapped around pic- 
tures. Cutlines set to one side of the 
picture in the column with an arrow 
to tie the cutline to the picture are 
different and pleasing to the eye. Oc- 
casionally you might try an off-size col- 
umn on page one. These off-size columns 
lend distinction to the editorial page. 

Paragraph leadins set in all caps or 
bold face give makeup variety and help 
to break up long columns of type. 

The third ingredient — headlines — 
stresses size and style. Too many school 
papers are unimportant looking because 
the headlines are too small. The present 
day trend is toward fewer head sizes. 
A workable schedule for our tabloid type 
papers might be 18 pt. 24 pt, 30 pt. 
and occasionally 36 pt. The 14 pt. head 
can be used for fillers—one inch or 
less. If a banner is called for the 36 pt. 
or 48 pt. may be appropriate. Banners 
have been replaced in modern makeup 
by multi-column heads. 

Most school papers today use the flush- 
left style of heads, Avoid too many 
one-line, one-column heads, especially at 
the top of inside pages. These Civil 
War headings destroy readability. Tomb- 
stoning headlines can be avoided by us- 
ing contrasting type. Heads can be 
separated by art, indented features and 
multi-column_ stories. 


T° give air to the page, try writing 
shorter headlines and three-sided 
boxed headlines. Sans serif in a single 
type series is now being favored. If 
type series must be combined, select 
harmonious families to give your paper 
simplicity in type style. Boxed heads 
for sports pages are very good. 

Kickers brighten the page. These 
are usually underlined or set in con- 
trasting type. When using a kicker, 
indent the main headline 2 picas. 

Jump heads may use a key word (one 
word only) repeat from original head or 
may be taken from inside story material 
with key word as a kicker. Don’t jump 
between paragraphs, but jump in the 
middle of a paragraph. Likewise, pic- 
tures set in stories should come in the 
middle of the paragraph rather than 
between paragraphs. Avoid breaking into 
stories with unrelated boxes. 

As you put these three ingredients to- 
gether you achieve a modern style in 
makeup with tremendous eye appeal. 
Additional points to consider as you 
makeup your dummies are these: 

1. Heads get smaller as they go down 
the page. 

2. Keep heads separated—make head- 
line islands in a sea of type—sur- 
round heads with body type. 

. Build up bottom of page—3 column 
head or 2 column head, cuts, boxes, 
etc.—don’t let the page run out. 

(continued on page 7) 





Poetry of the Month... 


These poems were selected by two 
members of the staff of Shrdlu, the lit- 
erary-art magazine of The New York 
School of Printing, New York, N. Y.: 
Henry degalini, Editor-in-Chief, and 
Stephen Berdy, Literary Editor. 

ln evaluating poetry,” write Segalins 
and Berdy, “you may, of course, consider 
content and verse technique; but, when 
all is said and done, it is really the sin- 
cerity of the poet and the personal im- 
pact of the poem on you that count. All 
of the pieces we selected are high im 
these factors.” 

Benjamin Greenwald is the Adviser. 

> 


O Earth! Listen 


Unrest displaced calmness 
Clouds—heavy—stirred in the sky, 
For the peace of day dissipated 
and the horror of desolation pervaded 
the void of night. 
Was a change long expected. 
Yet they doubted . . . they hoped... 
But the heavens assimilated into one. 
The stars slackened 
Till a vail of nothingness encircled the 
night. 
Nothing, save confusion was in sight. 
Suddenly a flash flared through the 
heaven. 
Igniting the sky—the universe 
Powertully the echoes reverberated 
And drops of fire—red—fell to the earth. 
And burned... 
Continually, forevermore 
The heavens cried, 
Oh! but in vain. 
O Earth. Listen 
But in vain. 
Yet chaos prevailed. 
Yet the tears poundered and burned. 
Till the puddles of red overflowed. 
Till day mastered. 
Oh how they rejoiced! 
They prayed: Never again—never. 
But all in vain. 
Today will be but a day of peace 
Tonight will be a night of horror 
They prayed, oh how 
Tonight must never be 
Or tomorrow .... 
Tomorrow .. . may come. 


Jesse Grodnik, 
Horizons, 
Brooklyn Technical High School, 
New York, N. Y. 
<> 


World Without End 


What is this life so full of pain 

That one can’t judge just what is sane? 
For men are scorned, deceived and lured, 
And peace can never be assured. 

It sets the gentle mind to ask: 

“Which is the real? Which is the mask?” 
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Why is it that when man is born, 

His heart is taught to cry and mourn 
For passing things he can’t pursue 

And torlorn hopes he can't renew? 

His soul flung low, his brow arched tight, 
He fears both truth and dark of night. 


Robert Danielienko, 
Shrdlu, 
The New York School of Printing, 
New York, N. Y. 
> 


lf Only... 

The mass, the swaying, milling throng 

Sing their daily humdrum song 

Of life and love, of death and hate; 

A turn of luck, a twist of fate 

Can change their sway to left or right 

And snatch their Goal from out their 
sight, 


Would that the dwellers in the world 
Could each one have his Goal unfurled 
Before his eyes, and know Its worth— 
How much happier life on earth! 


Ann Kirby, 
Vignettes, 

Seton High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Neaptide 
The sun descends 
And all the moss on golden rocks 
Turns sour yellow. 


The sea becomes turbulent 
And the shore 
Shrivels with fear. 


Empty shells crowd together 
And the sand 
Tries to run, but is caught. 


The sea is the victor. 


Joy Occhuuto, 
Sketch Book ’61, 
Washington Irving High School, 
New York, N. Y. 
<> 


Childhood 

When I go down to the wood, 

The lonely wood, 

And peer into the lake; 

I glory in my solitude. 

I stretch on the bank, 

The grassy bank, 

And tickle my toes, 

The sky is latticed with leaves 

That shiver in the wind. 

The pine tree and my face and the blue 
mountain ridge 

Are mirrored in the unrippling surface. 

The locusts are screaming their hot fore- 
cast, 


And the heavy rose scent is wafted with 
the breeze. 
Luisa La Viola, 
Sketch Book ’61 
Washington, Irving High School, ¥ 


New York, N. Y. 
<> 


Epistle 
To you, 
Who would stretch the sky , 
Like canvas, 
To your specifications 
And topple the fading stars; 
To you, 
Who would mould the pulp of clouds 
Into sound 
And rain it down about our ears— 
An endless surf of children’s sighs; 
To you, 
Who have never touched a cloud 
Who have never seen the sky 
I sing— 
My words raising an azure cupola 
Above the barren pavements of your 
eyes. 
I'd like to paint alizarin roses 
on your cheeks, 
tO see spoons sprout 
In your button-hole 
Smooth Wooden 
Echoing ovals of astounded eyes. 
If you would jettison your organdy 
ballast 
And summersault into the skies, 
Balance—one finger—on a cloud, 
Or clash a love out on the sun; 
Perhaps then 
God might notice you 
And golden curls bedeck 
Your bald and polished soul. 
Once more, 
I deploy my words like an army; 
Once more, 
Armed with a thousand conjugations 
Of the verb “to love”; 
Shouting; 
I charge the citadel of your soul. 
Listen ... 
The sky's no lump of dough 
to toy with in one’s armchait § 
Nor life a clock 
To be taken apart 
and put together— 
Even by a jeweler: 
The heart is a bell 
they say. 
Your heart— 
clapperless. 
There spiders weave 
Their midnight webs. 
They say 
To remake a bell 
Requires blood. 
Listen... 
My every fiber 
Choirs red. 
Davida Fineman, 
Three Lively Arts, 
High School of Music and An, 
New York, N. Y. 
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gCrowded Weeks, 8 Graduate Credits, 


1 Generous Sponsor, Busy 17 Advisers 


By WILLIAM H. TAFT, Associate Professor of Journalism, 
University of Missouri 


FoR eight busy crowded weeks, seven- 
teen advisers of high school pub- 
lications from as far east as Khode Is- 
land and as far west as Hawaii studied 
in a special “Scholastic Journalism Sem- 
inar’ at the University or Missouri's fam- 
ed School of Journalism last summer. 

With the teachers attending the pro- 
gram under The Newspaper rund, inc., 
sponsorship, Dean Eari ¥. English and 
his statf set about to better prepare them 
to pertorm a top-rated job ot instruc- 
tion on high school publications. An- 
other goal was to equip the teachers 
with sutticient background understand- 
ing of the communication media so that 
they might better advise students con- 
sidering work in journalism. 

Eight hours ot graduate credit were 
awarded the teachers after completing 
the course. Included on the program were 
lectures concerning the background of 
American journalism by Vean Emeritus 
Frank Luther Mott, the nation’s lead- 
ing journalism historian and Pulitzer 
Prize winner; talks on semantics, along 
with some highlights from his own days 
in handling high school publications, by 
Dean English; opportunities in radio and 
television by Dr. Eugene Lambert, who 
directs the University's commercial tele- 
vision station; talks on on-the-job train- 
ing in news writing, copy editing, make- 
up and layout, photography, advertising 
principles and practices; and other re- 
lated courses with regular members of 
the school’s staff handling the assign- 
ments. 


ACH student had his own special pro- 

ject to be complited during the sum- 
mer. Several wrote stylebooks to be used 
on their newspapers; and yearbooks, other 
prepared course outlines using material 
from the School of Journalism library 
of more than 12,000 volumes; others 
developed studies in specific areas of high 
school publications. One collected data 
on “The Creative Arts Magazine.” An- 
other prepared her own guide for pub- 
lishing a mimeographed newspaper. 

The students were guests in the homes 
of five of the faculty members for eve- 
ning “socials.” During two sessions, Prof. 
Gliff Edom combined the social phase 
of the program with instructional work 
on photography. 

During one week the teachers partici- 
pated in the School's annual Publications 
Workshop. They attended talks and 
works] op sessions on newspapers or year- 
books, depending on their special in- 
terest. During the week one of the 
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“Wall Streeters,” Mrs. Opal Eckert of 
Maryville High School, Maryville, Mo., 
was in charge of supervising a staff to 
publish a 44-page yearbook. This was 
scheduled tor early rall delivery and was 
to be mailed to ail the 200 high school 
students and advisers who attended the 
workshop, as well as to the 17 scholar- 
ship winners. 

rrequent talks were given on phases 
of hign school publications. Ken Starck, 
at the ume director ot the Missouri Inter- 
scholastic Press Association and now on 
the stacr or the Decatur, Ill., Herald, 
spoke on newspaper problems. Also 
aiscussing this phase of the work, along 
with talks on reporcing and handling 
news, was Dr. Bryce Rucker of the 
Journalism faculty. 


PECIAL sessions were arranged in ad- 
vertising so advisers could “draw up” 
ads that might be used in their own pub- 
lications. Methods of staff selections were 
discussed and the role of the publications 
in schools was approached. 

Opportunities in journalism were ex- 
plained by the school’s placement direc- 
tor, Frank Rucker. Methods of judging 
yearbooks were explained by the author, 
who has worked in this area for a num- 
ber of years. 

During the summer Don Carter, who 
directs the program for The Newspaper 
Fund, Inc., visited the University and 
talked with each adviser. 

During the seventh week each stu- 
dent worked “on-the-job” with the 
school’s daily newspaper, The Columbia 
Missourian and at the television station. 
One group spent the day with reporters 
covering the city, another with ad sales- 
men out calling on merchants, another 
in the photography lab and on photo 
assignment. A fourth group received 
experience on the rim of the copy desk, 
while the fifth group went to observe 
operations of the television station. The 
groups rotated during the week so all 
would have a better working knowledge 
of the many phases of newspaper and 
television operations. 

Comments from the advisers were 
good. “I have never had a more profit- 
able summer” wrote one. Another wrote: 
“IT want to thank you again for your part 
in making the seminar program a pleas- 
ant and challenging experience for all 
of the participants.” Comments were 
frequent about the “friendly atmosphere 
and the help of the instructors” that 
“was far beyond what we had expected.” 
And others wrote such as “Thanks for 


all the information made available to 
us. 
The program will be repeated by the 
University and The Newspaper Fund, 
Inc., during the 1962 summer session. 
Seme changes will be made, following 
suggestions of those attending the first 
program, but the full facilities of the 
School of Journalism which have been 
expanded recently to three buildings, 
will all be made available to the ad- 
visers. 


Newspapers Need... 


(continued from page 5) 

. To avoid tombstoning alternate major 
and minor elements. 

. If heads fall together, as under a 3- 
column picture, use 1 and 2-column 
headlines; change size of type; set 
cutlines under picture in single col- 
umn with double head beside it. 

. Pictures should not touch unless they 
are related—nor boxes touch pictures 
—profile shots in pictures usually 
improve the picture—look across 
copy. 

’. Keep nameplate in upper third of 
page. 

Not too important to worry about 

pictures on fold. 

Examples of good front - page make- 
up may be found in the daily news- 
papers. While perfect balance is dull, 
remember that circus makeup is too sen- 
sational for the average high school 
newspaper. Between the two, however, 
appear the brace or diagonal, the “Big 
C” or occult and the panel. The horizon- 
tal style is most effective as it employs 
multi-column heads across the page. Each 
front page, regardless of makeup pat- 
tern, should carry at least nine units in- 
cluding pictures, nameplate, boxes, sto- 
ries. More horizontal makeup should 
appear on sports page than on other 
pages. Because pages two and three in 
the four-page paper are looked at to- 
gether, it may be possible when page 
two is not editorial that ads can form 
a well at the bottom where the pages 
fold. The editorial page, like the sports 
page, should look different from reg- 
ular news pages. 

A final word as you mix these in- 
gredients together to achieve atrrac- 
tive lively newspapers—take care of your 
nameplate and use it to advantage on 
the front page. It must blend with your 
headline schedule; it must be strong 
enough to hold the page. No name- 
plate should overshadow, i.e, draw too 
much attention and take up too much 
space. Floating the nameplate in the 
five-column page helps vary makeup pat- 
terns. In an eight-column page, floating 
is seldom used. It is good to have a 
nameplate which can be adjusted to sev- 
eral different column widths. 
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EDITORIALS.... Choice of the Month 


These editorials were part of a large 
selection made by the statf of the Latin- 
eer, Cathedral Latin School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the direction of Brother 
Joseph Bischoff, S.M., the Adviser, for 
one of the issues last spring. As they 
were too late for the Christmas Season 
and, despite all the pessimistic observa- 
tions ot the time, we felt sure there 
would be another Christmas, they were 
tucked away for future use. The “future” 
came upon us rather quickly, it seemed, 
but we are thankful to have these ex- 
pressions of student opinion and grate- 
tul to Brother Joseph and his boys for 
being so generous. 


The ‘How’ Not ‘What’ Matters 
A golden winged butterfly, a sky blue 


egg trom a bird's nest, two white stones, 
and a leather strap from a dog's collar 
—these were the ingredients of a perfect 
gift offered to God. 

As the story goes, the “Littlest Angel” 
searched the heavens to find a gift for 
the Christ Child. Finally, on the first 
Christmas Day he placed at the foot of 
the Throne of God a small wooden box 
filled with the above mentioned treasures. 
Imagine offering such trifles to the Son 
of God and Saviour of mankind! 

Yet God elevated the gift of the 
“Littlest Angel” above all the others. He 
preferred a small token given from the 
heart to one of magnificence and splendor 
given from a sense of duty or obligation. 

Although small and insignificant, the 
gift represented a good intention—an 
act of love which deprived the angel 
of his greatest treasure. He gave the 
Christ Child his best. 

A well-known saying that echoes the 
example set by the “Littlest Angel” is: 
“It is not what you give that counts 
but how you give it.” 

The Spire, 
St. Stanislaus High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


<> 


Uncle Sam Asks 


Santa for Peace 
Dear Santa, 

This year, when you make your trip, 
would you please bring along some 
love and peace? 

Through the years you have brought 
to us many wonderful material gifts, 
but this year, these two abstract things 
seem essential. Today our world is in 
a turmoil, people are mixed up, and good- 
will among nations is dwindling. 

This year, when each country opens 
its Christmas package, let there be a 
ray of hope, a stocking of love, and 
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an abundance of peace within. On this 
wonderful day, may the people of the 
world torget tneir problems and angers. 
Have your reindeer in good shape, 
Santa, so people will marvel at their 
tlying ability, instead of at that of 
m.ssiies and sateilites. And may your 
bright suit of red catch small children’s 
eyes instead of w..r, hunger, and poverty. 
Lhese things shouldn't be too much to 
ask, Santa, but your judgement on what 
you think is best should prevail. 
Sincerely, 

UNCLE SAM. 
The Lehman Journal 
Lehman High School, 

‘ Canton, Obio 


IS SANTA REAL? 


Santa Claus Represents 
True Spirit of Christmas 


Do you believe in Santa Claus? Ina 
recent poll taken in the sixth period 
studyhail, the results showed that a ratio 
of three to one students do not believe 
in Santa Claus. 

Perhaps they've lost the true spirit of 
Christmas because they were skeptical 
of the Santa Claus myth which their 
parents told them when they were small. 
As they grew older, they discovered that 
the little man in the red suit wasn't real, 
or so they thought. He didn’t fly 
through the air with his eight tiny rein- 
deer or come down the chimney at all! 

Santa Claus is real though; everyone 
should believe in him, or Christmas will 
probably mean nothing to them. Santa 
Claus represents the Spirit of Giving. 

He can come down the chimney, fly 
through the sky in his sleigh, or do 
anything else one wants him to, because 
he is a spirit. 

When you find your Christmas pres- 
ents under the tree, you'll know that 
Santa Claus has been there. Your family, 
relatives, and friends have shown their 
love for you by giving. Santa Claus rep- 
resents that love they've given you. 

Why not believe in Santa Claus and 
retain the Spirit of Giving all year round, 
with a stronger punch at Christmas? 
Try believing this Christmas and see if 
it doesn’t make a difference. 

The Pine Needle, 
High School, 
Rapid City, So. Dakota 


Christmas Commercial; 
Comes 3 Months Early 


Christmas used to arrive after Thanks- 
giving had had its opportunity to stim- 
ulate the hearts of children, now Turkey 


Day is only a stepping stone of the day 
ot the “Big Payotf.” Santa begins his 
performance by trick or treating with 
the other masqueraders on Halioween. 
Children don’t look forward to Decem- 
ber 24 as the night before Christmas. 
Instead, they look to Halloween as a 
preview of the gala of holidays. 

Jingling bells are heard on street corn- 
ers betore the turkey wish bone has been 
snapped. Families drive to the site of 
the thanksgiving feast under arches of 
colored bulbs and bells swinging to the 
tune of tinkling tinsel. How can people 
devote their thoughts to thanktulness 
while being distracted by commercial 
methods encouraging early Christmas 
shopping? 

-Newspapers advertise “Only 43 days 
till Xmas’"—"Buy now’—"Shop early’"— 
“Only 39 days left.” Fir trees are sold 
along side of horn of plenties. Santa 
Clauses sit on thrones in department 
store windows bribing children to en- 
courage their parents to buy at that cer- 
tain store. Commercialist’s decor is ex- 
hibited at the base of Santa’s throne. 
How can a child believe in the jolly 
saint who brings presents on Christ's 
birthday, when the holiday comes three 
months premature, and is characterized 
by commercial standards? 

Even Mother Nature adds an occasional 
jewel to the premature Christmas joy. 
Snow falls. It lies only long enough to 
hear squeaks of laughter accompanied 
by the patter of slushy feet across the 
no-longer gleaming floor. Rain reappears 
to remind us that this strange phenom- 
enon is only a prelude to the true 
Christmas spirit possessed by some 
Americans on the day of Christ’s birth. 


The Lincoln News, 
Lincoln High School, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
































The Elementary Paper... 

(continued fron: page 3) 
hanced because there is a community as 
well as a personal pride in owr newspaper. 
Parents are particularly interested be 
cause the reporters as well as the reports 
they write come from all areas of the 
school. 

Later in their school life, a small 
group of students can go on into spe- 
cialized journalism classes or clubs, but 
before that time every Hesby elementary 
student is at least given a nodding ac- 
quaintance with newspapers and is ex: 
posed to a few introductory theories of 
journalism. 

It is the feeling at Hesby that the 
greatest values to be achieved from an 
elementary school newspaper can be real- 
ized when it is a school-wide undertaking 
—tread by and written by the entire stu- 


dent body. 


The School Press Review 
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The 21st Science Talent Search is 
now under way with examinations start- 
ing the 1st ot December. The end re- 
suit will be 40 all-expense-paid trips to 
Washington for the winners and $34,250 
in Westinghouse Scholarships ranging 
from $750 to $1875 each for four years. 
This is conducted by the Science Clubs 
of America, 1719 N Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. and covered in a “Book of 
Facts” issued by the sponsors. Included 
in this year's program is a cooperative 
venture with the Seattle World's Fair 
where winning exhibits will be a part 
of the 13th National Science Fair-Inter- 
national. 

Webster's Third New International 
Dictionary, the first new edition since 
1934, introduces 100,000 new words cull- 
ed from a host of new creations and 
derivatives, despite the fact the total 
number of words is 450,000, down from 
600,000 in the earlier edition. Chemistry 
contributed nearly a quarter-million words 
which have been boiled down to 17,000 
essential ones. The book has 2720 pages 
and weights 134% pounds. 

The American Council on Education 
for Journalism has listed 48 accredited 
programs for the current year. The book- 
let listing them includes a selection of 
books, booklets and pamphlets “Where 
You Can Learn More About Jobs in 
Journalism.” Valuable as a reference the 
teport may be had upon application to 
the ACEJ, Ernie Pyle Hall, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

The Columbia University Bookstore 
has complied a list of 4000 selected 
paperback books under 30 subject head- 
ings which are available in the store or 
through the mails for a small additional 
fee per order. 


Mrs. Elizabeth L. Sheffield, formerly 
of Kozminski School, Chicago, now fe- 
tired, and the most inveterate, traveler 
in school press history, reports by card 
as she pursues her way around the 
world for no one knows how many 
tmes. In June she sailed from Mon- 
treal and reached Vienna via Rotter- 
dam; in August she reached Yalta from 
Odessa; and the middle of October, Pakis- 
tan, hoping “to be home the first of 
next year,” 


"The Graphic Arts-Humanity’s Guid- 
ance Counselor” has been chosen as the 
theme for the 1962 campaign of the 
International Graphic Arts Education 
Association. The Printing Education 
Week Committee realizes that industry 
can devore no more than a week to the 
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News and Notes... 


efforc but, for itself, is planning to carry 
it along in the schools throughout the 
entire year. 


While a recent study made by the 
National Council of ‘leachers ot Eng- 
lish shows that 25 to 50 per cent of the 
high school graduates who take college 
placement or admission tests fail these 
tests, few English teachers know the 
trequency of the kinds of errors in Eng- 
lish that are most common among high 
school graduates. A. A. Wellck, Direc- 
tor, Counseling and ‘Testing Services of 
the University of New Mexico, has 
completed a study of 1688 new students 
that does tell the story. Called: “Some 
Disturbing Facts Concerning the Teach- 
ing of English,” ic has been published 
by the Cooperative Test Division of the 
kducational Testing Service at Prince- 
ton. 

Children, the only professional journal 
in the country providing a cross-section 
of the thought and activities of the 
various specialties and services working 
toward the development of the optimum 
potential of young people, is issued bi- 
monthly by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Dept. of HEW, Washington, D. C. 
Typical of the articles it carries is an 
adaptation of a specific section of Dr. 
James B. Conant’s latest book which 
deals with the unemployed youth be- 
tween 16 and 21 in the big cities. 

A special two-week seminar conducted 
this summer in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for 
graduate students from overseas, includ- 
ing 12 from the Soviet Union, touched 
on the activities of student and youth 
groups. The CSPA was asked to pro- 
vide newspapers and other materials from 
its files for the use of the group. 


Waterford, Conn., High School issued 
a special Complimentary Copy of its 
Charter, monthly news-magazine, for the 
incoming class. The front cover carried 
a three-section picture with views of 
empty entrances, classrooms, and the 
players’ bench on the football field with 
the title: “schola vacua sine studenti- 
bus.” Nearby, for the benefit of the 
uninitiated, was the translation: “A school 
is nothing without students.” In the 
copy, as in some of the professional news 
magazines, was a 4-page insert of the 
latest news items. This Commentary 
is to be a part of every future issue. 
It reads rather well and should be a 
valued asset. As usual, short items, plen- 
ty of pictures—it’s an offset job—and 
the very latest news make it of interest 
to all. 


Linotype News, published occasionally 
by Mergenthaler Linotype Co., has an- 
nounced the 75th anniversary of the in- 
vention of the Linotype and, also, the 


75th anniversary of 160 newspapers 
whose Vol. 1, No. 1, was 1886. Inci- 
dentally, when Ottmar Mergenthaler ran 
off his first slug, he handed it to 
Whitelaw Reid who exclaimed: “You've 
done it, Ortmar! A line o’type!” And 
the name came into being. 


Ads play an important part in a school 
publication. At times, they are the only 
means one has of finding out where a 
school is located. Businessmen find a 
close relationship between advertising 
and a return on their investment if 
they mention their address. Some 
even stress the location as “the busiest 
corner in town,” “opposite the green,” 
etc. Also, ome can detect major in- 
terests and tendencies of student bodies, 
or the tempo of a community by read- 
ing the ads. One publication recently 
had several driver school ads. One 
reminded parents—who evidently see the 
paper in that city—that there was a 
59% reduction on their insurance for 
the successful completion of the driving 
course for Teen Agers. This must have 
meant a new state law, a crack-down 
by the local police, or some such awk- 
ward interference with individual free- 
dem! We noticed, too, several busi- 
ness, and accounting school ads and 
seme from junior colleges. The former 
meant, to us, a large number of offices 
badly in need of help which high schools 
could supply. The latter mentioned basic 
business courses but, also, transfer privi- 
leges to 4-year institutions. We gather 
from this that a goodly number of grad- 
uates go on to higher institutions but a 
few may have to work a while to get 
the funds. And, believe it or not, the 
local newspaper advertised in the school 
paper! The same paper, however, doesn’t 
bother to carry the CSPA’s news re- 
leases consistently, accurately or, at times, 
at all, 


Marjorie Lazarus, Adviser to the Owl, 
newspaper, and Whitehall, yearbook, of 
the Whitehall High School, Hoken- 
daqua, Pa., was honored at the close of 
the last school year when she was present- 
ed a testimonial plaque by members of 
the local chapter of Quill and Scroll. 
The presentation took place at the third 
annual dinner of the chapter which, also, 
brought to a close the publications ac- 
tivities of the year. Attended by mem- 
bers of the local press, and school of- 
ficials, the event was well and widely 
covered. Miss Lazarus, a teacher of gen- 
eral science, has been Adviser to the 
two publications for the past five years. 

(continued on page 16) 






FEATURES OF THE MONTH 


These features were selected by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Deerfield Scroll, 
Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass., un- 
der the direction of thei Adviser, Bryce 
Lambert. 


Doctor Henry W. Syer 


(Chosen because it is an effective 
portrayal of a familiar person.) 


Dr. Henry W. Syer is a mathematics 
teacher at Kent. This is one of his pro- 
fessions—he has many. Besides being a 
Jack-ot-all-Mathematics Trades, he has 
worked in several areas which have lit- 
tle connection with the field of mathe- 
matics. 

One of his earliest interests was that 
of magician. He was interested in magic 
as a boy, and during his years at Har- 
vatd he dazzled thousands with his im- 
possible feats while earning his tuition 
at the same time. 

Before coming to Kent in 1958, Dr. 
Syer was an associate professor at Bos- 
ton University. When asked why he 
switched from college professor to high 
school teacher he said, “There are two 
answers to this question: a positive one 
and a negative one.” The positive one 
is that “teaching on a secondary school 
level in this age is more exciting than 
teaching on a college level, for it is at 
the secondary level that most mathema- 
tics changes are being made.” He says, 
“I want to have an opinion on these 
changes from first hand knowledge, from 
being a direct part of them.” The nega- 
tive reason is that he did not spend en- 
ough of his time in the field of mathe- 
matics. At Boston University he held 
several administrative posts in addition 
to being an associate professor. For ex- 
ample, he was editor of the Journal of 
Education, and was in charge of the de- 
partment of Audio-Visual Education. 


Travel Courses 


Also, while at Boston University, Dr. 
Syer was director of Travel Courses. This 
job consisted of arranging courses given 
in such places as Europe, South America 
and Japan. These courses consisted of 
lectures and discussions on art, music, 
history, language, and on the economic 
and social conditions of each country 
visited by the university students. Dr. 
Syer himself spent several summers in 
Europe operating these courses in co- 
operation with the University of Lausan- 
ne in Switzerland and at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in England. 

Dr. Syer again showed his versatility 
when he served in the army. He held 
three very different jobs during his four 
years in the service. His first job was 
as mathematician with a material test- 


Ten 


ing center. Here his task was to do part 
ot the mathematics connected with test- 
ing of anti-aircrart gun detectors. His 
second job was that of designing and 
installing carrier and repeater equipment 
which transmits many telephone mes- 
Sages simultaneously over a single pair 
or wires. His tnitd job was as fiscal 
otticer for the Signal Corps in Wash- 
ington, D. C. “There is an amusing story 
connected with this third job,” says Dr. 
Syer. “One day my commanding officer 
tcld me that I had been selected to go to 
Washington because of my excellent 
training for the position. 1 told him 
that I knew nothing at all about fiscal 
or accounting procedures, but had been 
training in higher mathematics. ‘That is 
exactly what we thought, he replied 
‘Numbers are numbers. You are the man 
tor the job. Anyone in business can 
see the tallacy in this, but we still won 
the war.” 

Dr. Syer is one of the busiest men 
around Kent. But, he has been “busier.” 
He has been a member of forty-five 
professional committees and organiza- 
tions and has had a hand in twenty-two 
publicacions. He was president otf the 
Association of Teachers of Mathematics 
in New England, and a director of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. “The secret of being a good 
committee member,” he says, “Is to say 
‘No’ to enough committees so that you 
can be effective on the ones where you 
do serve.” 

The Kent News, 
Kent School, 
Kent, Conn. 


College Spotlight 


(Chosen for its immediate interest 
to high school students.) 


In a remarkable number of instances, 
founders of American universities and 
colleges have chosen hilltops as appro- 
priate sites for institutions of higher 
learning. Ezra Cornell chose the top of an 
especially impressive hill for the uni- 
versity which now bears his name. To- 
day, as it has ever since it opened its 
doors to students in 1868, Cornell stands 
upon a site several hundred feet above 
beautiful Cayuga Lake in Ithaca, New 
York. The college’s towers are a land- 
mark against the sky, visible for miles 
across the adjoining valleys of the Finger 
Lakes region of upstate New York. 

The state of New York, mindful of 
Cornell’s origin as a land-grant insti- 
tution, has added four colleges and 
schools to the endowed divisions of the 
university through annual legislative ap- 
propriation. In this way, Cornell has be- 
come an unusual combination of the en- 


dowed and public-supported types of 
institutions. xvery state in the union, 
plus seventy-two foreign countries, are 
represented in the 8,30U member student 
body. 

An average freshman class in the uni- 
versity includes about 500 women and 
1,900 men. The size of class sections 
aepends upon the subject matter being 
covered and the best method of presenta. 
ton. included are large lecture sections, 
classes made up ot Z)> to 30 students, 
groups ot a dozen or less in especially 
advanced groups, and informal study 
courses occasionally involving only a 
protessor and one student. 

Most freshmen live in university dor- 
mutories, although it is mot required, and 
take their meals in university-operated 
cateterias or traternity houses. ‘hose who 
join traternities usually move to their 
rraternity houses in the sophomore year, 
Women’s cafeterias and sororities are 
operated along the same plan as the 
men's with meals taken in University 
Residential Halls or in the various frater- 
nities and sororities. So-called “indepen- 
dents” are about equally divided is 
numbers at Cornell. 


J. V. Calio 
Kingswood News, 
Kingswood Academy, 
West Hartford, Conn. 
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These Ivied Walls 


(Chosen because it is an interesting 
picture of the school in the past.) 


Ever wonder why Deerfield students 
sit on the floor at the evening meet- 
ings? It is a tradition that started of 
necessity 40 years ago because there 
were not enough chairs. Those were 
the days when the Barn was the centet 
of activity at Deerfield, and lectures 
dramatic presentations, and basketball 
games alike were held there. Instead of 
the movies, daring explorers, adventurets 
and other notables gave lectures on Sat 
urday night. Audiences of the past 00 
doubt recall the thrilling expeditions 
of Colonel Furlong and the battles o 
Count Felix von Luockner, commander 0 
a German transport raider in the Firs 
World War. But to those who knew 
him, Logobola will be long remembered. 
A Negro with Judaic features, Loge 
bola had escaped from his native Afric 
to Glasgow where he was raised by 4 
minister and his wife. He had since te 
visited his tribe and was in the United 
States trying to prove that his people 
were one of the ten lost tribes of Isratl 
About a month later this valiant crusade! 
turned out to be a fraud, born and raised 
in Brooklyn. 

Deerfield Scroll, 
Deerfield Academ) 
Deerfield, Mass. 
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With the Press Associations... 


The 12th annual convention of the 
All Japan High School Newspaper Fed- 
eration was held in Tokyo, August 3-6. 
Attendance this year reached approx- 
imately 800 which is double that of 
the 1958 gathering which was address- 
ed by CSPA Director Joseph M. Murphy. 
The Japan Newspaper Publishers and 
Editors Association conducted a 4-day 
seminar for Advisers and others in at- 
tendance to provide guidance for those 
who are responsible tor carrying on the 
work in the Japanese High Schools. A 
request was made for samples of Ameri- 
can school newspapers and other materials 
that could be ot assistance and, of course, 
the CSPA complied. 

The Utica, N. Y., College Chapter 
of Pi Delta Epsilon, National Honorary, 
Collegiate, Journalism Fraternity, acted 
as hosts to 250 students from 26 schools 
for the 22nd annual conference of the 
Central New York State School Press 
Association on May 11. Individual writ- 
ing contests were held in the morning 
in editorial, sports, headline and news 
writing and in feature interviewing. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon, which was address- 
ed by Gilbert Smith, managing editor of 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning Utica Obser- 
ver Dispatch, six workshops were held. A 
final assembly was held for the presenta- 
tion of awards to the writing contest 
winners, the winners of the American 
Newspaper Guild Essay Contest, and Gold 
Cups to the editors of the three out- 
standing high school newspapers in the 
literary, printed and mimeographed di- 
visions. 


A record was set when 470 students 
and Advisers from 40 northwest Wis- 
consin high schools registered for the 
12th annual conference of the Chippewa 
Valley School Press Association held Oc- 
tober 5 at Eau Claire State College 
under the direction of Prof. Lee O. 
Hench. “Journalism is an honorable and 
ancient profession and the responsibility 
of communications is awesome and 
frightening,” the delegates were told by 
Miles McMillin, editorial writer and 
political columnist for the Capital Times 
of Madison, at the noon banquet. Sec- 
tional meetings on several phases of 
newspaper and yearbook work filled the 
morning hours. Six newswriting awards 
Were presented to outstanding high school 
writers by the Eau Claire Leader and 
Telegram. Round table discussions 
wound up the program in the after- 
noon. 

The San Joaquin Valley Scholastic 
Press Association conducted its first sum- 
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mer school workshop in June with 56 
students in attendance at the two-week 
session on the Fresno State College 
campus under the direction of Director 
John Duke. The October issue of Press 
Lime, the SJVSPA journal, was devoted 
to expressions of esteem for the pro- 
gram by the participants, both newspaper 
and yearbook editors or staff members. 
From all reports it was a huge success, 
met the local needs, and, probably, laid 
the foundation for more to come. 


The Illinots State High School Press 
Association held its 41st Convention at 
the University of Illinois on Sept. 15-16. 
This was the second time the Conven- 
tion was held in early September to beat 
bad weather and to precede the opening 
of the University’s year. It has already 
been voted to continue the practice in 
1962. Lester G. Benz, Quill and Scroll 
Executive Secretary, opened the Conven- 
tion with a talk on his experiences be- 
hind the iron curtain in 1960; John 
Cowles, Jr., editor of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, discussed the respon- 
sibility of the press at the Friday after- 
noon convocation; and Theodore B. 
Peterson, Dean of the College of Journal- 
ism and Communications, spoke on 
trends and developments in the mag- 
azine field at the final general gather- 
ing. Charles L. Hortin, Carmi Town- 
ship High School publications’ Adviser, 
was elected President of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism. A 
five-hour short course for photograph- 
ers and picture editors, a 1961 innova- 
tion, was a pronounced success. It is 
hoped it can be repeated and other 
short courses may be added next year. 


The Southern Illinois School Press As- 
sociation held a one-day workshop for Ad- 
visers and student editors on Sept. 30 at 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. 
Yearbook and newspaper topics covering 
a wide range of publications work filled 
the day. No formal luncheon or speaker 
was provided to interfere with the 
strictly-business aspect of the gathering. 
SISPA has also provided a lending serv- 
ice on yearbooks for its members. 


Northern Illinois University at DeKalb 
sponsors the Northern Illinois School 
Press Association which enjoyed a mem- 
bership of more than 60 area schools 
for 1960-61 and which anticipated an 
equal number for the current school 
year. School, as well as_ professional, 
journalists were invited to participate 
in the annual J-Day on October 17 as a 
part of the national observance of News- 


Coming Events | 


23 Feb—Newspaper Editors Workshop, 
Detroit Student Press Association, Uni- 
versity of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

15-16-17 Mar.—38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. da 

5-6-7 Apr—Annual Convention, Florida 
Scholastic Press Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

7 Apr. — Northern Indiana Journalism 
Seminar, Valparaiso University, Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 


7 Apr.—Spring Conference, Northern 
Illinois School Press Association, 
Northern Illinois University, De Kalb, 
Ill. 


27 Apr.—35th Annual Convention and 
40th Anniversary of the founding of 
the Michigan Interscholastic Press 
Association, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


27-28 Apr—32nd Annual Convention, 
Southern Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Va. 

7 May—Yearbook Editors workshop, De- 
troit Student Press Association, Uni- 
versity of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

6 Oct.—Fourth Annual Convention De- 
troit Student Press Association, Uni- 
versity of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

19-20 Oct—22nd Annual Conference 
and Short Course on Yearbook Pro- 
duction, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


paper Week. It is reported in the NIU 
Press Review that eleven Illinois year- 
book and newspaper Advisers from high 
schools and junior colleges took the 
three-week concentrated workshop held 
during the 1961 summer session. This 
was co-sponsored by the Wall Street 
Journal Newspaper Fund and _ the 
Illinois yearbook industry. Participants 
attended on all-expense grants. Plans 
are also being made for the third annual 
spring conference of the NISPA for April 
7 when 400 delegates from 30 high 
schools and junior colleges are expect- 
ed to attend. 


The October issue of Jersey Scholastic 
Editor marked the beginning of its sixth 
year of service to the secondary schools 
of New Jersey. Issued by the School of 
Journalism of Rutgers University, it 
functions “as a source of information 
and occasional advice for the publica- 
tions and advisers and student journal- 
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ists” of the state. During the conference 
of the New Jersey Scholastic Press As- 
sociation at Upsala College last May, a 
reporter from the Newark News asked 
six student editors the question: “What 
do you feel student readers look for 
first in the school paper—and does 
this influence your handling of the 
news?” In various ways, four of the 
students said “names” first. Two men- 
tioned features and activities that in- 
cluded the names of students so that 
all were in agreement on what has 
been a basic journalistic principle for 
a good many years. 


Paul W. Keiser, founder of the South 
Dakota High School Press Assoctation 
39 years ago, was an honored guest at 
the 37th annual fall convention, Sept. 
30, at State College in Brookings. He was 
presented a plaque by the Advisers and, 
in turn, for the Advisers, presented Mrs. 
Georgia Hanson of Spearfish the First 
Annual Founder's Award “for outstand- 
ing service to journalism education.” This 
will be an annual event from now on. 
Featured speaker at the convention was 
Paul S. Swensson who was making his 
first official appearance in his new role 
as Executive Director of the Newspaper 
Fund. The contest results for the 104 
newspapers, 90 yearbooks and five mis- 
cellaneous publications entered in the 
1961 competition were released during 
the convention. This included Webster 
High School, Sweepstakes winner, with 
991 out of a possible 1100 points, and 
48-All-State ratings. Registered for what 
was termed “a scheduled day of educa- 
tional guidance in the newspaper field” 
were 174 students and 102 Advisers 
from 78 schools. 


Four one-day workshops for high 
school editors were held during October 
to honor the start of the second half- 
century of New York University’s de- 
partment of journalism. A prominent 
editor or reporter who is a graduate 
of the department was featured at each 
meeting with members of the faculty 
lecturing on various phases of news- 
paper work. To accommodate the regis- 
trants, one student editor from each 
school was admitted to the workshops. 


Pennsylvania State College was host 
to the 1961 Pennsylvania School Press 
Association convention on Nov. 3-4. It 
is hoped a report will be available for 
the next issue of this magazine. PSPAids 
for Sept. was: “Say it With an Editorial” 
by Jean T. Heller of Williamsport High 
School, and that for Oct. was: “Interviews 
Make News” by Joseph G. Plank of 
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Reading Senior High. These are valu- 
able capsule aids confined to a specific 
topic and tailored to local needs. 


OSP Bulletin for October gave a com- 
prehensive report of the 5)th annual 
Oregon High School Press Conterence 
on Uctober 13 and 14. A total of 940 
delegates set an all-time record. There 
were 66 meetings which were reported 
in news style by members of the Intro- 
duction to Journalism course at the Uni- 
versity who volunteered to cover them. 
In each instance, the name of the 
reporter was given together with the 
position he had held on his high school 
publication. That was named, also, 
together with the school, city and state. 


IMPROVE THE TITLES! 


"For two years now, my group 
has agreed that it is extremely dif- 
ficult to be sure of a speaker's topic 
from the title in the CS.P.A. pro- 
gram. Instead of catchy titles that 
omit the ‘what’ of the talk, let’s get 
straightforward titles that will tell 
what it's going to be about,” writes 
one Adviser. We agree and no one 
knows how many titles we do change 
before they hit the program. Some 
speakers know what they want and 
insist on having it that way. On 
our part, we know the delegates 
won't go to a meeting without a 
clear, down-to-earth title. We keep 
track of this. After hours of prep- 
aration and miles of travel and with 
an audience of eight or ten in a 
room that will seat 100, the speak- 
ers finally come around to see it 
our way! 


This coverage was not only desirable 
but helpful, particularly to those who 


could not be present. It is also some- 
thing which can be envied by school 
press groups which do not have under- 
graduate journalism student bodies. The 
banquet speaker was the University’s new 
president, Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, form- 
erly a newspaper man, formerly Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare 
in President Eisenhower's Cabinet, sev- 
eral times a speaker at CSPA Conven- 
tions, and, at his last appearance in 1959, 
recipient of the Gold Key. 


The third annial convention of the 
Detroit Student Press Association, spon- 
sored by the journalism department of 
the University of Detroit, Mich., : 
which Rev. James Magmer, S. J., i 
chairman, was attended by more on 
1300 editors and Advisers on October 7. 
Opened at 9 a.m. with a welcome by 


the Rev. Laurence V. Britt, S.J., Presi- 
dent of the University, and closed with 
an address by Father Magmer at the 
2:30 Awards Assembly, the intervening 
period was filled with sectional meet. 
ings grouped into newspaper, yearbook, 
advertising, general and career offer. 
ings. The opening address by Martin 
Hayden, editor of the Detroit News, on: 
“Must an Editor Publish Something for 
Every Reader?” also served as the basis 
for a speech writing contest, with two 
hours allowed for its completion. The 
award for the best report was made at 
the final assembly. Those in attendance, 
and the participants, credited the con- 
vention management with careful plan- 
ning, attention to details, a business- 
like handling of the schedule, and the 
satisfaction of almost all expectations, 
The program was a 2-page spread in a 
16-page brochure which covered all the 
school publications activities of the spon- 
soring department. This included the 
summer and regular session workshops, 
the critical service and “Young Hor- 
izons,” the anthology of secondary school 
Ww rricing—prose, poetry, and short fiction, 
“a wonderful insight into lives of to 
ie’ teenagers.’ 

Events mentioned in student publica- 
tions received in the CSPA office but 
on which there is no additional informa- 
tion available at the moment are: the 
15th annual Awards and Exhibit Day 
of the Catholic High School Press Asso- 
ciation at Bishop McDonnell High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., October 20; the 
8th annual conference on Yearbooks and 
Newspapers, Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Oct 21; the second annual 
North Jersey Press Conference, West 
Morris Regional High, Highland Park, 
N. J., Nov. 17; Indiana High School 
Press Association Convention, Franklin 
College, Franklin, Oct. 27-28; Oklahoma 
City Interscholastic Press Association 
meeting, Oct. 16; and the Fall Conferen- 
ce, Oklahoma Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oct. 20. 


Newspaper Staff... 


continued from page 2 

The achievements of the young jout- 
nalists at Male High School set a notable 
example of what conscientious and im- 
aginative high school journalism can pro- 
duce. The efforts of Mrs. Cox and her 
staff were not without reward: The 
school, the Brook ‘N’ Breck, and two of 
its staff members, were recipients of First 
Prizes in the national contest, totalling 
$500. But there was a greater prize: 
during the entire month of March, Male 
High students and faculty reported not 
one single traffic accident in 24,800 
Miles of driving!! 
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The March of Books . 


“Freedom and Communications” 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Head, Dept. of Educational 
Foundations, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


FREEDOM AND COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. By Dan Lacy. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. 93 pp. $3. 

Dan Lacy is managing director of the 
American Book Publishers Council. This 
post as well as other positions he has 
held—all with significant success—en- 
able him to write with insight and au- 
thority on the chal- 
lenge, response, and 
future of mass media. 

Mass media are 
guilty of four major 
weaknesses, he  re- 
ports. They are: 

"1. The system of 
recording and organiz- 
ing advanced know!l- 
edge is not adequate 
to the current flood. 

"2. Knowledge is 
not widely enough — 
spread. The mass of the citizenry is neith- 
et well-enough trained to meet new oc- 
cupational demands nor well enough in- 
formed as citizens. 

"3. The communications system has a 
built‘in tendency to reinforce existing 
cultural interests and political views and 
is unreceptive to novelty and change. 

“4. The banality, tastelessness, and sen- 
sationalism of much of its content cheap- 
ens values and confuses purposes, rather 
than strengthening and clarifying them.” 

With these limitations in mind, Lacy 
explores positive measures which should 
be taken to improve the quality of mass 


media. 


Dr. Campbell 


LINGUISTIC CHANGE. By E. H. 
Sturtevant. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago, 185 pp. 

First published in 1917, Linguistic 
Change is a classic in its field. When it 
Was written, the author stood “on the 
threshold of an era which we now regard 
as the natural order,” as one scholar 
puts it. 

In brisk and lucid terms, the author 
begins with an introduction to the nature 
ot language. He considers primary and 
secondary changes of form, of meaning 
and vox abulary, syntax and dialect, final- 
ly noting trends of linguistic develop- 
ment. 

Clearly the work of the scholar, this 
compact volume enables the reader to 
view linguistic change with new perspec- 
tive. Subsequent studies, of course, have 
added much to our knowledge. Few have 
matched the author's expository style. 
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HUMOROUS ENGLISH. By Evan 
Esar. New York: Horizon Press. 318 pp. 
$4.95. 


drudgery. Sometimes it’s a bore. But it 
can be fun when one reads this “guide 
to comic usage, jocular speech and writ- 
ing, and witty grammar.” 

This twenty-five chapter book finds 
fun in the alphabet, abbreviations, ad- 
vertese, and kindred topics. It should 
stimulate the young writer to be venture- 
some in writing fiction, articles, and 
columns. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER- 
MAN. By Bernard A. Weisbarger. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 226 
pp. $4.50. 

Historian Weisbarger has written a 
succint and compact history of the role 
of the American newspaperman since 
the days of Benjamin Harris. He focuses 
attention on the men who made the news- 
papers—printers, essayists, individual re- 
porters. 

In the beginning the press was small; 
now it is big. Its problems today grow 
out of bigness—a bigness which may 
make newsmen less personal, less re- 
sponsible. This book is a notable addi- 
tion to the Chicago history of American 
civilization. 


PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY. By Robert 
B. Rhode and Floyd H. McCall. New 
York: Macmillan. 244 pp. 

Invented more than four score years 
ago, the halftone introduced a new di- 
mension in news reporting. To the re- 
porter’s accounts—quotes, statistics, facts, 
photography adds visual proof. News 
stories in words and pictures today are 
more accurate and truthful. 

Shelves of books have been written on 
news photography. Few have been adapt- 
ed to the needs of the teacher and stu- 
dent in the classroom. Rhode and Mc- 
Call have succeeded where many have 
failed, for their book is compact, bal- 
anced, readable. 

In fourteen chapters they tell the re- 
porter the gist of what he needs to know 
at the outset about press photography 
—cameras, negatives, positives, optics, 
lighting, color, and so on. Truly, Press 
Photography successfully fills “a long 
felt need.” 


Sometimes the study of English is 


. CONSTRAINT BY COPYRIGHT. By 
M. B. Schnapper, Washington: Public 
Affairs Press. 154 pp. 

Should official documents be copy- 
righted? The author believes that there 
are “unfortunate effects of improper 
copyrighting by public officials.” He 
questions whether it is appropriate for a 
public official to publish official material 
under his own name and to profit there- 
by. 

“What's official?” He raised that ques- 
tion too. He provides substantial evidence 
to show that the copyrighting of official 
material limits the public’s right to know 
while adding to the income of officials 
who should authorize unrestricted use of 
government material. 


YOUR FUTURE IN ADVERTISING. 
By Jules B. Singer. New York: Richard 
Kosen. 157 pp. $2.65. 

jules B. Singer herein discusses a 
topic in which he is deeply interested. 
In addition he is well qualified, for he 
has a rich and varied experience in ad- 
vertising. His counsel is constructive 
and authoritative. 

The author examines the role of ad- 
vertising in a free society. He explores 
the difterent opportunities. He tells how 
to prepare for an advertising career, how 
to get started, how to advance. His book 
is to the point and easy to read. 


RELIGIOUS TELEVISION. By Eve- 
rett C. Parker. New York: Harper. 244 
pp. $4.00, 

Much has been written—perhaps too 
much—about the possibilities of tele- 
vision. Few of these possibilities have 
been realized fully. Certainly they have 
not been approached in the presentation 
ot the Christian faith on television. 

Everett C. Parker, director of com- 
munication for the United Church of 
Christ, has written a book which is 
constructive and authoritative in its pre- 
sentation of these possibilities. 

Ministers and laymen alike may turn 
to this concise book for sound advice 
and aid in program planning, writing, 
producing, as well as the other aspects 
of presenting the Christian faith on tele- 
vision. 


PATRIOTS PROGRESS. By Joseph G. 
E. Hopkins. New York: Scribner. 245 
pp. $3.95. 

This novel of the American revolu- 
tion essentially is a story of decision. 
John Frayne, the young village doc- 
tor, finds himself at home with de- 
cent and proper people—the Tories. In 
fact, the girl he loves is a Tory. 

Yet as the struggle between the Pa- 
triots and Tories grow, he finds himself 
incensed by the British, stirred by the 
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Americans. As he faces his own personal 
decision he finds no sympathy from eith- 
er his mother or younger brother. 
Historically accurate, the novel moves 
steadily toward a climax in which the 
hero discovers the true tragedy of this 
crucial conflict. Shall he give his heart 
to the girl he loves or to the new na- 
tion? Is there a harder decision to make? 


AN AMERICAN IN WASHING- 
TON. By Russel Baker. New York: 
Knopf. 242 pp. $3.95. 

Breathes there a Washington cor- 
respondent who hasn't thought of writing 
a book about Washington. If so, go mark 
him well, for he’s a rare animal. Russell 
Baker of the New York Times is among 
those who have not resisted the tempta- 
tion. 

More sardonic than witty, he refuses 
to take the great and near-great of the 
nation’s capital too seriously. He de- 
scribes their comings and goings with- 
out the reverence to which some politi- 
cians and some statesmen feel they are 
entitled. 

Baker’s book is informative and en- 
tertaining. Without depth, it gives scant 
insight into the basic struggles in which 
parties and politicians are catapulted. 
It is a good bedside book. 

DEADLINE FOR JIM. By Graham 
M. Dean. New York: Criterion. 190 pp. 
$3.50. 

What is a cub reporter's life like? 
Jim Drummond found out on the Meri- 
dian Morning Times, his uncle's news- 
paper. In those exciting months he 
grew up as a reporter and an individual. 

Fast-paced, this story of a young news- 
man excels as a narrative written for teen- 
agers. With genuine skill, the author 
—a former newspaperman—tells how a 
newspaper gathers the news and how it 
faces competition. 

Throughout the story, Jim finds excite- 
ment in his calling. There’s a train wreck. 
Then he helps in the hunt for the man 
who wrecked the train. Finally, there is 
the flood in which the town and the 
newspaper are threatened. 

Without doubt, this is one of the bet- 
ter books about a cub reporter—a news- 
man who works as a part of and not 
apart from the newsgathering team. 


THE NEW MILLIONAIRES AND 
HOW THEY MADE THEIR FOR- 
TUNES. By the editors of the Wall Street 
Journal. New York: Geis. 187 pp. 

Want to be a millionaire? If so, read 
this report of thirteen men and one 
woman achieved this goal since World 
War Il. None had any specific finan- 
cial advantage when he started. 

Among the fields in which these mil- 
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lionaires proposed are: oil, real estate, 
electronics, securities, magazine publish- 
ing, baking, to mention a few. Was luck 
a factor? Perhaps. Were risks inevit- 
able? Yes. 

This is not a how-to-do-it book, but a 
how-they-did-it book. It is accurately 
and lucidly prepared by able business 
journalists. It is a commentary on the 
business world in America since World 
War II. 


THE THREAD THAT RUNS SO 
TRUE. By Jesse Stuart. New York: Scrib- 
ner's 293 pp. $1.45. 

There’s a rich poetry in teaching. Some 
teachers never find this out. But to 
Jesse Stuart, poet as well as teacher, 
“good teaching is forever and the teach- 
er is immortal.” 

He tells the story of a Kentucky moun- 
tain school teacher—his own story. It 
is a touching story about a young man 
—poor in goods but not in heart-—who 
starts in a one room school and later 
becomes a county superintendent. 

The boy or girl who wants to be a 
teacher should read this poetic narrative. 
So should the teacher who has found a 
rut instead of a route. One thing Ameri- 
can schools need is more teachers like 
Jesse Stuart. 


MARK TWAIN AND THE RIVER. 
By Sterling North. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 184 pp. $1.95. 

There should be something in every 
boy's life. In Mark Twain's life, that 
something was the mighty Mississippi 
River. As a boy he lived near it and 
on it. As a man he was a pilot on the 
Mississippi for four years. Later he would 
write about the great river. 

Sterling North has captured on paper 
the magic of the Mississippi. More im- 
portant, he portrays effectively the 
emergence of the man—Mark Twain, re- 
porter, lecturer, and author. The great 
humorist lives again in this compact 
biography with its unique appeal to 
teen-agers. 


ENGLISH AS LANGUAGE. By Charl- 
ton Laird and Robert M. Gorrell. New 
York: Harcourt Brace. 279 pp. $2.45. 

Language doesn’t stand still. This ex- 
cellent collection of information, back- 
ground materials, and controversial dis- 
cussions provides substantial proof of 
that fact. The editors without doubr 
are widely known for their own know!l- 
edge and ability in this field. 

Major topics presented with experts 
in each field include: a language mis- 
cellany, language as it works, early ob- 
servations, development of the dictionary, 
prescriptive grammar, and modern prob- 


lems of usage. There are many sug. 
gestions for discussion and investiga. 
tion. 

Students of language will find this 
book a rich repository at times stimu- 
lating and even entertaining. Journalists 
will find in it support for the belief 
that effective communication is more 
important than correct communication, 


especially if what is correct is a matter 
of debate. 


LAFCADIO HEARN. By Elizabeth 
Stevenson. New York: Macmillan. 362 
pp. $6.95. 

Lafcadio Hearn was an enigma. Few 
people understood him—his family, his 
triends, his public—and few cared. Yet 
Miss Stevenson's interpretation portrays 
eloquently the emergence of this unique 
newspaperman, critic, and author. 

Frustration dogged Hearn much of his 
life. While a boy he lost the sight of 
one eye in an accident that made him 
sensitive about his disfigurement. Born 
of a Greek mother and Anglo-Irish father, 
he had an unhappy boyhood in Ireland. 

Hearn was sent to America in his 
late teens. Soon he had to fend for 
himself, finally getting a job on a Cin- 
cinnati newspaper. Later he won success 
as a mewspaperman and critic on New 
Orleans newspapers as well as briefly 
in Martinique. 

Unusually sensitive to beauty, Hearn 
in the last ten years of his life lived 
in Japan, an emerging country whose 
interpreter he became. He overcame 
poverty, disaster, and to some extent 
himself to make his mark as a significant 
writer. 


$1 SILVER & JR. ED’S CARD 


When a copy of the Noell Star, the 
dittoed newspaper of the Noell Ele 
mentary School in York, Pa., arrived, 
it was accompanied by a letter from 
Kenneth L. Springer, the Principal. 

It covered the six grades of the school 
and the Kindergarten. The staff im 
cluded a reporter from each grade, and 
the Kindergarten. Little appeared © 
have escaped the bright eyes of the 
pupils. 

“We send this to our evening papet, 
Mr. Springer explained, “the York Ds- 
patch which is owned by the Young 
family. Every Saturday night they 
feature a Junior Dispatch as a portion 
of their newspaper. Selections are taket 
from all York County Schools. Eat 
child that has an article, a drawing, 
a piece of poetry accepted receives 4 
silver dollar and a Junior Editor's 
We think this is a fine gesture of th 
Young family.” 
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“TB Week” Sponsorship By School Paper 
A Good Example of Creative Journalism 


» a high school in the Middle West, 
the staff of the school newspaper re- 
cently sponsored “TB Week.” This in- 
cluded an assembly program on the dis- 
ease, tuberculosis, and how it affected 
the high school population, as well as 
a “Gallup Poll” quiz, conducted by staff 
members and reported in the paper, to 
find out just how much members of 
the student body knew about this age- 
old scourge. 

This is an example of the creative 
journalism—which involves responsible 
and intelligent participation in the life 
of the community—that is expected of 
today’s newspapers. It is also an ex- 
ample of the kind of journalism that is 
encouraged by the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association-National Tuberculosis 
Association School Press Project. The 
Project also calls for clear and reliable 
feporting on a scientific subject—in this 
case, a medical one—which is another 
requirement for a good newspaper and 
a well-trained newspaperman in the world 
of today. 

This month deadlines are being met 
in various parts of the country for the 
submission of entries in the Project to 
local turberculosis associations. After lo- 
cal judging and awards, the entries will 
go on to state and then national judging 
committees, with the Project scheduled 
for completion about the middle of Feb- 
ruary. 

Project entries consist of one or more 
issues of the school publication, in which 
coverage has been given—in the news 
columns, in feature stories, in editorials, 
or by means of cartoons, reviews, cross- 
word puzzles or any other acceptable 
journalistic devices—to the suggested 
‘ateas of interest” of the Project. This 
year's “areas of interest” are listed as: 
Our School Helps Our Community Fight 
TB,” “Health Work, Health Science and 
Our Futures,” and “Our Health and the 
Air We Breathe.” These are intended 
t0 give student journalists a wide range 
of subjects to tackle in three fields: 
tuberculosis in the school and the com- 
munity; health careers of interest to high 
school readers; and respiratory diseases 
in general as they relate to breathing and 
breathing difficulties, such as those caus- 
ed by air pollution. 

The School Press Project is supported 
by the Christmas Seal funds gathered 
by the 2,500 local TB associations in 
their annual campaign, now in progress. 
It is designed as a real test of journal- 
istic skills by the whole staff of a 
chool newspaper, not as an essay contest. 

the same token, it calls for real leg- 
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work and interviews with real persons— 
arranged for by the local turbeculosis 
association where necessary—rather than 
writing from library research alone. The 
CSPA-NTA Project is recommended to 
the attention of school staffs every- 
where; while it may be too late to get 
into it this year, it is sure to be run 
again next year. It has been going on 
ror twenty-five years now! 


FOUND..... 


at the Yearbook Conference, one 
white kid glove—right-hand—and 
one roll of exposed tilm. 

Same may be had by proving 
identity. 

We don’t know just how this can 
be done without exhaustive research 
but we'll help as much as we can. 

This was a new low in articles 
found at a CSPA gathering. Either 
things are getting tight or our edi- 
tors—and their Advisers—are be- 
coming more alert. 


Newspaper Fund Announces 


Fellowships Open For 1962 


The Newspaper Fund, for the fourth 
year, is offering fellowships to high 
school teachers who wish to improve 
their professional knowledge of journal- 
ism. 

The fellowships provide summer study 
during 1962 tor teachers who have 
journalism responsibilities in public, pri- 
vate or parochial high schools. 

Junior College teachers with similar 
responsibilities also may apply. 

‘fhe program is supported by grants 
from The Wall Street Journal. It is 
designed to encourage better teaching 
of journalism, to improve the quality 
of school newspapers and to point out 
career opportunities that are available 
in journalism for talented young people. 

Two types of journalism study are 
provided by the grants. One offers a 
full summer’s study at a university of 
the applicant's choice. The other provides 
specialized seminar training designed 
particularly for the high school journalism 
teacher or school newspaper adviser. Both 
programs carry graduate credits. 

More than 400 teachers in the United 
States studied under the program last 
year; the total during the three years 
the program has operated exceeds 1,000. 

Information and application forms for 
the 1962 Fellowships may be obtained 
by writing Paul Swensson, Executive Di- 
rector, The Newspaper Fund, 44 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Be sure your cards and 
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News and Notes... 


(continued from page 9) 

The Golden Wave Review, a new idea 
sponsored by the Journalism Class and 
the Golden Wave, the newspaper of 
Baldwin, N. Y., Senior High School, 
serves as a practical guide to future 
staffers, a historical record, a summary 
of experiences and achievements, a me- 
mento for nostalgic scribes, and an ele- 
ment of continuity from one year to the 
next. The Adviser, Stephen Sparacio, 
asks if it has been done before. We 
can't recall anything like it but it is an 
excellent idea that should be adopted 
by others. There’s all too little atten- 
tion paid to what has gone before. Much 
time and effort could be devoted to new 
things instead of rehashing the old pro- 
vided one knows it is a re-hash. 


The Victorian, Victoria College, on 
the island of Jersey off the British 
coast, and The Stamfordian, Stamford 
School, in Stamford, Lincolnshire, two 
magazines which come regularly to the 
CSPA office, provide an interesting con- 
trast to their American counterparts. The 
writing is in excellent English, the cover- 
age of every event and episode involv- 
ing students, faculty, school and alum- 
ni is complete, and there seems to be 
no such thing as a typographical error 
or printer's oversight anywhere in the 
issues. There’s much subtle humor in 
the turn of a phrase or a play on words 
to bring light and sparkle to the writing. 
We note that after mention of a grad- 
uate’s name in the Victorian, (O.V.) is 
carried. The Stamfordian reported a 
visit from the Queen who had come 
down from London for the observance 
of the 500th anniversary of the town’s 
charter by Edward IV—no headlines, no 
features, a short but complete story with 
the label, “Visit of Her Majesty the 
Queen.” A later issue of the same mag- 
azine went into two pages—tather long 
for the articles—covering the points rais- 
ed in a proposal to establish a university 
in the city. The author had some mature 
and well expressed opinions which could 
have come only from _ considerable 
thought and study of the project. 


Mrs. Wirginia Graves Wieschhoff, a 
former teacher and educational adminis- 
trator who has been associated with the 
work of the U.N. for many years, has been 
appointed director of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune Forum, succeeding Mrs. Helen 
Hiett Waller whose death was announc- 
ed in the October Review. Mrs. Wiesch- 
hoff is the widow of Dr. Heinrich Albert 
Weischhoff, director of the U.N. Dept. 
of Political and Security Council Affairs, 
and political adviser on African Affairs 
to the late Dag Hammarskjold. Dr. 
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Weischhoff died with the U.N. Secretary 
General in the crash of the Congo peace- 
mission plane on Sept. 18 near Ndola, 
Northern Rhodesia. 


Mrs. Sara K. Zeagler, Adviser to the 
Blyth-W ords, news-magazine of Blythe- 
wood High School, has been elected Pres- 
ident of the South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association. 


A request for extra copies of the 
October Bulletin from a Terrys T. Olen- 
der mystified the office. No one knew 
of a Terrys T. Olender in school cir- 
cles and no one knew whether the person 
was Miss or Mrs. or Mr. Also, no one 
knew what to charge for the issues for 
there is no fee set for an individual 
copy of the Bulletin. Inquiry was made 
and we learned this was a Miss, profes- 
sionally, and a Mrs., privately. Also, we 
were advised to read our book reviews! 
Sure enough, she’s the author of “For 
the Prosecution: Miss Deputy D.A.,” re- 
viewed most ably and appreciatively by 
Hans Christian Adamson in the October 
number. It was on the Los Angeles best 
seller list for 6 weeks! 


The CSPA was called upon for pic- 
tures from which a selection could be 
made for use in News in Print, the new 
text by Homer Post and Harold Snod- 
grass. One shows Dr. Lawrence H. Cham- 
berlain, when Dean of Columbia College, 
speaking to the delegates at the con- 
cluding luncheon at the Waldorf in 1953. 
It was then that he announced Queen 
Elizabeth, Queen Mother of England, 
would be the University’s guest at its 
Bicentennial Observance the next year. 
Naturally, ic made front page news the 
world over. The other is a picture of the 
same luncheon scene showing a portion 
of the floor of the main ballroom of the 
Waldorf, the entire Dais, and Gen. Car- 
los P. Romulo, Philippine Ambassador 
to the U.S. and Permanent Delegate to 
the United Nations, delivering the lunch- 
eon address. 


About 20 years ago, the paper-back 
book was almost unknown in America. 
Paperbound Books In Print, published 
in 1955, listed 4500 titles. This year, it 
lists 11,500. 


The three highest paid public officials 
i the United States, according to an un- 
identified article in the Congressional 
Record, are President Kennedy, $100,- 
000; Gov. Rockefeller, $50,000; and Ben- 
jamin C. Willis, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, $48,500. 


AdditionalAwards 


PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
CO-ED PRIVATE SCHOOL 
Fourth Place 
MATER DEI, St. Mary’s High School, Or- 
ange, Texas. 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Second Place 
WASHINGTONIA, Washington State Teach- 
ers College, Machias, Maine. 


OFFSET YEARBOOKS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 1501-2500 
First Place 
THE EUGENEAN, South 
School, Eugene, Oregon. 
LACONIAN, Glenbrook High School, 
brook, Ill. 
OAK, Dondero 
Michigan. 


Eugene High 


North- 


High School, Royal Oak, 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 901-1500 


First Place 


LAUREL, Bunnell High School, 
Conn. 
DOE-WAH-JACK, 


Burlington, N. C. 
Second Place 
Fairborn High School, 


Stratford, 


Williams High School, 


FLIGHT, Fairborn, 
Ohio. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 601-900 
Medalist 
SA ROUTE, Notre Dame High School, San 
Jose, Calif. 
First Place 


CORONIAN, Hasbrouck Heights High School, 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
ACCOLADE, Loy Norrix High School, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
Second Place 


BLACKBOARD, Yonkers High School, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 
Third Place 
THE RECORDER, Saratoga Springs High 
School, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 
HORN, John Marshall 
Antonio, Texas. 
Fourth Plare 
Amityville Memorial 
Amityville, N. Y 


High School, San 


WARRIOR, High 
School, 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 301-600 


Medalist 
Salle Military 
York. 
Second Place 
THE JONESITE, Jones Commercial 
School, Chicago, Il. 
THE BRIDGE, Beaver Creek 
West Jefferson, N.C. 


THE SABRBE, La 


Academy, 
Oakdale, New 


High 


High School, 


COLLEGE—UNIVERSITY 

First Place 

THE AGGIELAND, Texas 

College Station, Texas. 

Second Place 

PILGRIM, New England College, 

New Hampshire. 
INTPRLACHEN, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

Third Place 


WISTARIAN, University of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


A&M College, 


Henniker, 


Florida Southern College, 


Bridgeport, 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Second Place 
PALTO Amarillo College, 
Texas. 


SKYLINE, Colorado Woman's College, Dent- 
ver, Colorado. 


DURO, Amarillo, 


Rating Corrections 


PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 901-1500 
Fourth Place to Third 
THE COLUMBIAN, Columbia High School 
Columbia, S. C. 
OFFSET YEARBOOKS 


GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL 
From Second Place to First 
TERRACES, Notre Dame Preparator 
School, Baltimore, Md 


The School Press Review 








ADVERTISING 


in 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


by Helen M-E. McCarthy 


OFFICIAL 
STYLE BOOK 





















a new addition to the growing list of CSPA aids to 
better publications. 





















There’s no excuse for errors in spelling, 

















































P punctuation, capitalization, titles, terms, for advertising managers and Advisers to or- 
: construction of leads or the technicalities ganize and prosecute a successful ad campaign 
. of news writing if each staff member has —what surveys are and how to make them— 
a copy of this vest-pocket guide to samples of good ads—rate cards 
d, standard writing for school publications. included is the background of advertising and 
i, public relations—their relationship to the national 
>: <> economy—their role in the publications—their 
n, national organizations—their aims and objectives 
MEMBER SCHOOLS—25c what it provides in careers. 
-MEMBERS —35c 
an NON-M For members — 75c. Non-Members — $1. 
ol C.S.P.A. a ae 
, : ; C.S.P.A. 
: Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
, a lie Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
n- Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. ’ . , 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
igh 
an 
igh 
CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 
my, 
Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
igh Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
” Official Style Book, 25c (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 
Prootreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sport Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c) . 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c) . School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
7 Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c) . Duplicated Publications Fundamentals 50c (75c) . 
ker, 
ege, CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 
CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 
port CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required) , $1.35 (including Fe- 
deral Tax) . 
CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
0 to one per staff per year) , $5.00 (including Federal Tax) . 
Den- ee . ~ . * : é Pp PC T 
: Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help other than Contest times) . 
School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 
hool 
Available on Writing: 
ator) 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Announces Its 


38th Annual Contest 


for 


School Newspapers & Magazines 


GENERAL AWARDS—Certificates are given for publications receiving 
Medalist, First, Second and Third Place ratings based on a 1000-point 
scoring system to enable Advisers and staffs to determine their standing 
in comparison with similar publications on a Nation-wide basis. 
SPECIAL AWARDS — All-Columbian Honor Ratings, Literary achieve- 
ments (Bronze Medals), Typographical competition (Certificates), the 
Cartoon Contest (Autographed Originals), and Journalism Writing 
Awards (Plaques), supplement the General Awards and stimulate ef- 
fort in specific fields. 
DEADLINES—Newspapers . . . . . . . . December9, 1961 
Magazines cele oe! wie eee January 13, 1962 
All Types Elementary School Publications . . . January 10, 1962 


For additional information, write: Ratings to be announced on March 16, 1962 
THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCING the.... 


Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention 


to be held at 


Columbia University in the City of New York 
March 15 - 16 - 17, 1962 


OU ARE INVITED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE THIRTY-EIGHTH AN- 

NUAL CONVENTION of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
the largest convention of editors in the world, to learn the latest and 
best ways for improving your publication. More than 150 meetings, 
conferences and discussions will be offered during a three-day period 
for student editors and faculty advisers of newspapers, magazines and 
yearbooks. Professional journalists and outstanding members of the 
school publication field will deliver talks and give advice designed to 
meet the needs of the student press. 


The awards in the 28th Annual Contest for Newspapers and Magazines will be announced at the Convention on 
Friday, March 16, 1962. 


For additional information, write: Announcements will be mailed on Jan. 2, 1962 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








